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REFLECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO WHAT IS 
CALLED THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 


Ir is complimentary to the liberal institutions of America, where no distinction 
of religious creed is recognized by the government, that there are more Catholic 
periodicals, of one name or another, published in this country than there are 
among the English-speaking Catholics of the whole world besides. Now, even in 
this country, the date of the origin of these Catholic periodicals is within the 
memory of men who have hardly attained more than the meridian of human life. 

A growth of periodical literature so rapid, may naturally be supposed to con- 
tain the tares as well as the wheat of laborious planting, and of a prematurely- 
expected reaping of the harvest. 

Accordingly, there has been observable, in the mode of conducting these peri- 
odicals, a certain amount of rivalship, involving, at the same time, a very consid- 
erable amount of mutual hostility between one periodical and another, so that the 
benefits to religion which might have resulted from something resembling unity 
of purpose, and a right understanding of the principle of a Catholic press, have 
been so thoroughly neutralized, that it is becoming a question among its sup- 
porters, whether it has not already done more harm than good to the Catholic 
community. 

The writer of this remembers when there was only one paper that could be 
classed, directly or indirectly, under the head of a Catholic journal, in the United 
States. It was published in New York. It professed to defend the Irish charac- 
ter against obloquy, which was then as abundant as it is now. It was called the 
Shamrock. Incidentally, it was Catholic, in so far as the Irish were assailed, 
principally on account of their religion. ‘This was succeeded, if the writer mis- 
takes not, by the Truth-Teller. 

The first really Catholic paper, and which happily survives, though but feebly 
supported, is the Catholic Miscellany, of Charleston, founded by the eminent 
Bishop England. Throughout all times this paper has sustained itself amidst 
great trials, with a dignity and erudition such as have not been surpassed by any 
Catholic periodical in the country. In the mere news department, it had little to 
offer that would be interesting to the Catholics of the North, except what would 
have been a repetition of matters with which they had been previously familiar. 
But in its editorial department, whether as regards the purity of ‘the English lan- 
guage, the dignity of style, the force and at the same time elegance of argument, 
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in dealing with an adversary, no Catholic periodical published in the United 
States has yet surpassed the Charleston Catholic Miscellany. 

Since then we have seen the rise of many Catholic journals, and the failure of 
more than afew. Those that survive are before the mind and under the eye of the 
Catholic people of the United States. Without invidious comparison, it may be 
said that each has its strong phase of merit, and its sinister aspects of possible injury 
to the cause which it professes, and by a confiding people is supported to advocate. 

The only ground on which the writer of this paper would feel himself autho- 
rized to present his views in relation to the Catholic press, is a ground of zeal 
and interest for the universal harmony and union, not only in faith, but also in 
charity, of all the scattered members of the Church of God, who are to be found 
spread over the surface of this now great empire, extending from the southern 
boundaries of Canada to the northern limits of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ocean. These Catholics are not homogeneous in the order of natural 
birth, inasmuch as not all have been born in any one country; but they are homo- 
geneous in the supernatural order, by, which God has provided that they should 
be spiritually born into the one church, which is not the church of any nation, but 
of all nations without distinction—holy, Catholic, apostolical. 

One of the greatest calamities that could fall on the Catholic people of the 
United States, would be, if allusions to variety of national origin should ever be 
allowed to distract their minds from that unity of hope and mutual charity which 
result from the communion of saints. 

For some time past it has been observable that this so-called Catholic press has 
exhibited, especially in the North, divergencies well calculated to excite attention, 
if not alarm. On the one side it has been assumed that the success of religion in 
this country depends on the continuous influx of emigrants, especially those of 
Irish origin, and that religion vanishes in proportion as the Celtic feeling dies out— 
that the national character of the American people, and more particularly as it 
affects the “ first and second generation of emigrants,” is hostile to the Catholic 
religion—that the best method of perpetuating the faith in this country, so far as 
the Celtic race is concerned, is to keep up and perpetuate a species of [rishism 
in connection with the faith. 

On the other hand, it has been assumed with equal confidence, but not on any 
better foundation, that our holy faith will labor under great disadvantages, and can 
hardly be expected to make much impression on our countrymen, until it can be 
presented under more favorable auspices than those which surround foreigners. 
In short, that, if it were rightly understood, its principles are in close harmony 
with those of our constitution and laws—that it requires only a skillful architect 
to dovetail the one into the other, and to show how the Catholic religion and the 
American Constitution would really fit each other as a key fits a lock—that with- 
out any change in regard to faith or morals, the doctrines of the Catholie Church 
may be, so to speak, Americanized—that is, represented in such a manner as to 
attract the attention and win the admiration of the American people. Now, in 
the opinion of the writer, the prevalence of either of these two systems would be 
disastrous to the cause of the Church. 

The Church is not a foreigner on any continent or island of this globe. The 
Church is of all nations, and for all nations, as much as the sunbeams of heaven, 
which are not repudiated as foreign under any sky. In fact, truth, no matter by 
whom represented, is at home in all climes; and this not simply in matters of 
religion, but in matters of history, arts, and sciences. 
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It may be admitted that if the twelve Apostles, when they carried the faith of 
Christ to the different nations, had been natives of the several countries in which 
they propagated Christianity, the success of their mission, according to the limited 
range of earthly wisdom, might have been greater than it was. But, on the 
other hand, their success, the constancy of their testimony, and @r the most 
part their martyrdom, gave evidence that they were men sent of God, and not 
sent by other men merely like themselves. 

And so it has been. Those who had received the faith, carried it forth in their 
hearts and on their lips, under a divine commission to those of other nations who 
had not-as yet received it; bearing, at the same time, as became witnesses for 
Christ, their lives in their hands. The Apostles were, by national origin, Jews— 
they became Christians by the grace of divine faith. They did not carry their 
Judaism to be established in other countries, but only their faith. And throughout 
the whole tenor of ecclesiastical history, this same order has prevailed. The faith, 
once established became, to a certain extent, indigenous in the several countries 
which had been the theatre of their labors. 

But in the annals of Church history, there has never been a country which, in 
its civil and social relations, Kas exhibited so fair an opportunity for developing 
the practical harmonies of Catholic faith, and of Catholic charity, as the United 
States. Whoever would take the pains to examine how, under the influence of 
the Catholic principle, representatives of all nations have been blended into a 
unity, unexampled in the history of the world, need only trace the order of suc- 
cession among the bishops and priests of the United States. Not to speak of the 
priesthood, if we confine our remarks to the episcopacy, the highest test under 
which nationalities could be profanely brought into comparison with Catholic sen- 
timent and order, we may cite a few instances of the sees that have been longest 
established. The first bishop of Baltimore was an American. His coadjutor, 
who survived him but a short time, was also an American. The next bishop of 
that see was a Frenchman. His successor was an Englishman, and was suc- 
ceeded by an American again, who in turn has been succeeded by an Irishman. 
The first bishop who lived to preside in the see of New York, was an Irishman. 
His successor was a Frenchman, and his successor is again an Irishman. The 
first bishop of Richmond was an Irishman; his successor is an American. The 
first bishop of Cincinnati was an American, the second is an Irishman. The first 
bishop of St. Louis was a Frenchman, the second an Italian, the third is an Irish- 
man. The first bishop of Natchez was an American, the second a Belgian. The 
first bishop of Charleston was an Irishman, the second an American. The first 
bishop of Louisville (formerly Bardstown) was a Frenchman, the second an 
American. The first bishop of Boston was a Frenchman—second and third, 
Americans. 

This is quite enough to show that the Church of God, in feeling as well as in 
faith, selects, as vacancies occur, the prelate most likely to advance the kingdom 
of Christ, utterly regardless of such contemptible things, when they are foisted 
into the spiritual order, as nationalities. The first bishop of Nashville, of Wheel- 
ing, of Covington, of Erie, of Buffalo, of Albany, of Portland, of Newark, are 
all Americans by birth, and all of them, we may say, appointed by the unanimous 
suffrages of their seniors in the episcopacy, who forgot their own several birth- 
places in determining the most suitable prelates for these different sees. 

If we turn our attention to the priesthood, it will be seen that neither pains nor 
expenses have been spared to train up and introduce into the sanctuary of the 
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Church, such young men, natives of the country, as may have exhibited, from 
time to time, apparent evidences of vocation to the sacred ministry. The bishops 
of foreign birth are precisely those who held this great purpose nearest to their 
hearts. The venerable bishop of Bardstown was very successful in his efforts to 
accomplish this object. The bishops of St. Louis were equally zealous, but per- 
haps not quite so successful. Indeed, the prelates of all parts of this country 
have labored with equal industry and zeal, to encourage vocations to the eccle- 
siastical state among the promising young men of the country. 

Now, supposing that Catholics of foreign birth, the “ first and second genera- 
tion of emigrants”? should or could go forth, following the course of the sun in 
search of the el dorado of independent agricultural life, where every man might 
repose under his own vine and fig tree (that is, in case he should ever have a vine 
or a fig tree to repose under), as poetically imagined in the organ of the Buffalo 
Convention, in its original thema, not in its discordant variations; —supposing all 
this, what then? Why, this: The Bishops and Priests of the Eastern, North 
Eastern, and North Western Dioceses, whether of native or foreign birth, will 
have, among other considerations, hardly Catholics enough left to keep the grass 
from growing green in the vestibules of the churches built by the departed “ first 
neglected and second lost generation of emigrants.””? But then, on the other hand, 
the presence of foreigners having been removed, the Bishops and Priests will have 
ample time to address their ministry to those who are to the “* manor born.” 

Now, in view of these facts, neither clergy nor laity can afford, as Catholics, to 
have any distinction drawn among them in our periodicals, as among natives and 
foreigners. In the Catholic Church there are no natives. There is the nativity 
of baptism subsequent to the natural birth. There is the adoption by grace of 
every soul, whether introduced into her communion during the period of infancy 
or in adult life. Neither are there foreigners in the Church of God—it,is one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism. 

It may be added that something analogous happens in relation to the country 
itself. There is a civil or political nativity provided for by the laws, by comply- 
ing with the conditions of which, those who wish to make this country their 
perpetual abode, are recognized before the law as citizens; and the stigma, or 
calamity, if such it be, of having been born on foreign soil is thenceforward re- 
moved and wiped away. 

If, therefore, the law of the land has blotted out the distinction between a native- 
born and a nationalized citizen, why should it be kept up in periodicals professing 
to be guided By the spirit and charity of the Catholic Church ? 

This is unbecoming. This is not Catholic. This ought to be left to our 
enemies. We shall still be weak enough when we shall be most intimately 
united for the pupose of resisting the hostile pressure from without. 

The Catholics of the United States have been sorely tried within the last few 
years, by the assaults made upon them on account of their religion. True, the 
sword of hostility seemed directed against foreigners, but when the occasion re- 
quired, it was found double-edged. It has been said, that previous to the late 
outbreak of this feeling, what was considered to be, at least, a portion of the 
Catholic press, had given great offence to our Protestant fellow-citizens by its 
arrogant and sometimes insolent tone and invective. Here there is a mistake. 
The papers, though advocating Irishism, to which this reproach would apply, 
were never recognized by the legitimate authorities of the Church as Catholic 
papers. But the Protestant community could not understand any such distine- 
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tion. And whilst the conductors of such papers may have merited such a re- 
proach in their imprudent and improper course, it conveys an indirect compli- 
ment, to the effect that Irish and Catholic must be one and the same. Within the 
last eight or ten years no small portion of this supposed Catholic press has been 
under the special guidance of editors born on the soil, but who had entered into 
the Church at a matured period of life. In dealing with their fellow-citizens on 
topics of religious controversy, dogmas of faith, doctrines, and even discipline, 
they have claimed the right and exercised it of speaking with a plainness, a frank- 
ness, a boldness in the ear of their countrymen which few persons trained from 
infancy in the Catholic Church would have felt warranted to employ. The spirit 
of the Catholic Church, is indeed, a spirit of strength and energy—neither of 
which is impaired by the use of the most charitable language. 

The divergency of views presented in some of these periodicals, and to which 
allusion has been made in a foregoing portion of this article, requires some little 
development. The actual condition of the Catholic Church in this country is a 
problem of deep interest not only to ourselves, but also to our co-religionists in 
Europe. Sometimes exaggerated views of the progress of religion in the United 
States are conveyed in our periodicals, so that our brethren in Europe become 
almost elated in view of the Church’s anticipated triumph. Then, again, other 
accounts suggest only discouragement, and almost despair. We may take the 
following as a specimen of this latter misrepresentation. A paper, which is sup- 
posed to have considerable circulation both here and in [reland, has recently pub- 
lished the following deceptive, if not malicious, statement: 

(From the American Celt, of September 27. 

“* We have concluded to transfer to our fifth page, the particulars of the late 
abominable prize fight, or manslaughter, in the neighborhood of this city. We do 
so with feelings of deep disgust and humiliation. The names of nearly all the 
actors in that brutal conflict suggest only too plainly their paternity. In New 
York, as in San Francisco, Ireland, where sheriffs of counties are this year wear- 
ing white gloves, to commemorate calendars without criminals—this same Ireland 
has here and on the Pacific the discredit of swarming the great cities with a horde 
of hardy, vulgar ruffians, unmatched in any former state of society. Most of 
these wretches are young men born here or in the English manufacturing towns, 
of Irish parents. Such was the notorious Sullivan, such was the Kelly in this 
last tragedy. Surely, surely, some one has a terrible account to give of our ne- 
glected first and lost second generation, in the English and American cities.’ 

The author of the above remarks, which are at the same time insolent and 
untrue, seems disposed to whine over moral results which he himself had con- 
tributed in no small degree to bring about. If he had chosen, he might have 
selected many names, of the first and second generation, against whom there is 
no reproach, but who, on the contrary, do honor both to religion and to the coun- 
try which gave them birth. But the editor in question is a theorist; and he is in 
the habit of subordinating the facts of a case to the fancies of his mind. In sta- 
tistics he will never boggle at a mistake of two or three millions in estimating the 
Celtic race on this continent. So, also, it suits his absurd idea to exaggerate, if, 
indeed, that were possible, the miseries of the Irish emigrants, as they may be 
found in the cellars and garrets of New York. Now, the truth is best on all ques- 
tions of this kind. That many of these emigrants have to undergo a certain 
amount of hardship and trial after their arrival in this country is unquestionable. 
But this is incident to their transition from one country to another. And it is 
but truth to say, that their abode in the cellars and garrets of New York is not 
more deplorable nor more squalid than the Irish hovels from which many of them 
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had been “ exterminated.”” And it is truth to say that in their actual condition 
they are surrounded by appointments of civilization, and even the comparative 
comforts of a temporary home, which by no means await them, even in the con- 
tingency (which will never happen), that the philanthropy of a convention in 
Buffalo should be able to pluck to the surface, from the fertile depths of Illinois 
prairies, a township to be called St. Patrick’s. It is humiliating that an editor, 
professing to be a Catholic, should select infamous names, connected with infa- 
mous and brutal transactions, and fling them in the face of Ireland, and of the 
Catholic clergy in English and American cities, as proofs that the second genera- 
tion of Irish Catholics is lost. This we have already said is untrue. Ist. The 
names mentioned, by the writer’s own showing though they may be of Irish 
descent, are not of Irish birth. 2d. They could be counted at best, not as a fair 
specimen of the second generation, but as the lowest and most degraded excep- 
tions in regard to its general character. 3d. We all know that Ireland itself has 
more than once furnished notorious characters of the same class—that is, bullies 
for the ring. 4th. We know that a generation, even in Ireland, the debris of the 
famine, was rapidly becoming a curse to the country, when the war with Russia 
presented an outlet which relieved the nation from the dangers of their presence. 
Again, we may add that it is all nonsense for any writer to assume, or pretend, 
that there is nothing but piety and religion in Ireland. We would be the last to 
deny the hereditary constancy of the Irish people in clinging to their religion and 
practising its precepts. But, alas! it must be admitted, that the same vices that 
prevail in this country are found also in the large cities of Ireland, and, indeed, in 
the large cities of all other countries, whilst, in proportion to the population, the 
aggregate of misery in those European cities is greater than it is here. 

If the writer of the above extract had been pleased to look around him in the 
city of New York, he could easily have discovered that neither is the first genera- 
tion neglected, nor the second lost. He could have reported to his countrymen in 
Ireland or elsewhere, that within his own memory, and under his own eyes, col- 
leges, seminaries, convents, schools, altogether ranging from the highest education 
to the very humblest elements of learning, have sprung up around him. He 
could have reported that within the same circle there are not fewer than two hun- 
dred and fitty ladies and gentlemen, the great majority of whom are devoted to 
God, in a religious life, who are directly or indirectly engaged in imparting 
Catholic instruction, blended with secular and useful knowledge. He could have 
reported that they have under their care an average of from twelve thousand to 
fifteen thousand Catholic pupils. This is mentioned inasmuch as the editor in 
question is on the spot, and he can can verify the statement. Now, it is equally 
certain that efforts of a similar kind, perhaps even greater, have been going on in 
the large cities of England and America. And, yet, he has been pleased to over- 
look all this, and to wave the bad reputation of two or three ruffians, such as may 
be found in any country, in the face of Ireland, and of the clergy of the large 
cities of Europe and America, to prove that the first generation is neglected, and 
the second lost. 

No doubt many are lost, but against this there is no infallible preventive in any 
country. The editor says that some one will have a terrible account to render. 
This account will not fall exclusively on any one individual. But the editor him- 
self might reflect as to whether, in his publications of former times, he may not 
have contributed to the result he deplores and exaggerates. Has he any recollec- 
tion of having warned the Catholics of both the first and second generations, against 
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contributing one farthing towards the relief or restoration of Our Holy Father 
Pope Pius [X, lest, forsooth, our Protestant fellow-citizens might suspect Catho- 
lies of loving God and their Church more than he and Kossuth, and other pseudo- 
patriots professed to love what they called liberty? But this is only one instance 
of the manner in which journalists, supported exclusively by Catholics, tamper 
with their principles, alienating them from the strict and simple observance of 
their religion, under the plea of making them freemen. 

In reference to this topic of the actual condition of the Catholic Church in this 
country, it ts necessary to make just discrimination, before arriving at fixed con- 
clusions. That the Catholic religion has lost not a few of the first generation, and 
still more of the second, is undeniable. But is this the only country in which 
such things have happened? Are we not inundated with reports of apostasies in 
various parts of Ireland itself? We know the agencies by which these temporary 
apostasies are brought about. The progressive and awfully persuasive powers of 
starvation render even a false religion, which offers bread and bibles, less odious 
from day to day, to the wretched beings who have no alternative left but a choice 
between death and falsehood. 

The loss to the faith in this country is of a somewhat analogous character. 
Among grown up and instructed Catholics, an instance of deliberate apostasy— 
that is, renouncing the Catholic faith, and professing some other nominal creed, is 
exceedingly rare. But in vast numbers of instances the parents of children, who 
had emigrated to this country, died before they were able to make any provision 
for their unhappy offspring. In other instances, they lived, or rather languished, 
under the trials incident to their condition, without having the ability to imbue the 
minds of their children with the principles of Christian doctrine. The conse- 
quence has been, that these children, taken charge of by the public, grew up entirely 
ignorant, and sometimes ashamed of the creed of their fathers. Under similar 
circumstances, similar results would occur in any country; and no one who is 
impartial, will fora moment pretend that results of this kind are necessarily an 
evidence of the withering influence which some of our Editors suppose to be 
exercised on the growth of Catholicity, by the civil and political institutions of the 
United States. There is a sense in which the Church may be said to have lost 
those children, but a truer form of expression would be to say, that she had never 
gained them— inasmuch as the Providence of God permitted that they never had 
an opportunity of knowing their religion. Consequently, in their case, there has 
been no such thing as a renunciation of the doctrines of Catholic faith, with which 
it was their misfortune never to have been acquainted. 

If, on the other hand, we turn our attention to what would be a much truer test 
of the progress of the Catholic religion, there are abundant evidences to show that 
it isnot retrograding. If we can point to instances in every State, in every dio- 
cese, almost in every parish, so-called, in which Protestants of the most cultivated 
minds, most unblemished personal characters, have borne their testimony, actuated 
necessarily by the grace of God, to the overwhelming evidences of the truth of the 
Catholic religion; if this testimony has not been in theory only, but reduced to 
practice, by their renouncing doctrines in which they had been reared, and em- 
bracing those of the one, holy, Catholic and apostolic communion, at the sacrifice 
of temporal interests, of long and cherished friendships, rising by that same grace 
of God superior to the tyranny of human respect; then who will say that our 
religion is not making progress in the United States, or that there is essentially any 
thing in its requirements incompatible with the genius and feelings of the Ameri- 
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can people? Compare these witnesses, who in mature life bear such testimony 
to the truth of the Catholic religion, which they embrace, with the alleged falling 
off of the unfortunate offspring of emigrants or others, who really never had an 
opportunity of knowing what that faith is, and who consequently never could, as 
a moral act, renounce it, and the impartial reader will be enabled to judge, so far 
as the power and honor of the Catholic religion are concerned, how the balance 
might be adjusted between loss and gain. 

Now it is certain, that the converts to the Catholic faith in the United States are 
very numerous; and, in point of respectability, many, if not all of them, entitled 
to rank in the first class of American citizens—natives of the soil. 

Should we not, in gratitude to God, but in deep humility at the same time, feel 
great satisfaction at this result? These persons give a species of worldly standing 
to our religion, which, however, its Divine Founder did not leave to be dependent 
on the great ones of the earth. Among professional men, officers of the army and 
of the navy, lawyers, physicians, jurists, geologists, merchants, &c. &c., includ- 
ing a very considerable number of Protestant clergymen, the Catholic Church has 
welcomed to her fold, and taken to her bosom, no small number of distinguished 
converts. Among them, one of the earliest and most universally known, is the 
learned Dr. Brownson, editor of our only Catholic Review on this continent. His 
reputation as a writer, is European as well as American; and whilst he, in his 
zeal, is sanguine of hope, that the predispositions of his countrymen, whom he 
knows well, are especially adapted to the reception of the Catholic religion, we 
fear that the reality will not correspond with the anticipation. That the great 
mass of the American people are actuated by a general sense of justice, or perhaps 
what might be better expressed by the words “ fair play,’ towards Catholics and 
their religion, is most freely and cordially admitted. That there is any thing espe- 
cial in the national character of the country, predisposing it to direct sympathy 
with our holy faith, is a proposition, the evidences for the belief of which, history 
has hitherto concealed. But, unfortunately, history has brought to light, in one 
place or another, all over the country, instances which prove but too well that the 


American people have inherited, even in their political freedom, the prejudices of 


their ancestors. Convents have been burned down, and no compensation offered 
to their scattered inmates for the injustice done them, or by way of repairing the bro- 
ken faith of a Sovereign State, that had assumed to protect them in their legitimate 
rights of life and property. Catholic Churches have been burned down, while 
whole neighborhoods have been, under the eye of public officers, reduced to ashes. 
People have been burned to death in their own dwellings, or, if they attempted to 
escape, have been shot down by the deadly messenger of the unerring rifle. 
Crosses have been pulled down from the summit of God’s sanctuary. Priests 
have been tarred and feathered. Ladies have been insulted for no crime, except 
that of having devoted themselves to the service of their Divine Master in a reli- 
gious state, in the hope of conferring aid or consolation on their fellow-beings. 
These things are undeniable—they are history. God#forbid that we should 
implicate the great mass of our fellow-citizens in the dishonorable responsibility 
of such transactions as these. They were the work of what is called mobs; and 


mobs occasionally carry out their lawless and violent purposes in all countries. 
But we confess our disappointment at not having witnessed a prompt and healthy, 
true American sentiment in the heart of the community at large, in rebuke of 
such proceedings, and, so far as reparation was possible, in making it to the in- 


jured parties whom they had failed to protect. 
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The learned editor of the Review, so far from being discouraged at the gloomy 
prospect pictured forth by one or two others in regard to the prospective decline 
of the Catholic religion from the period when European, especially Irish emigra- 
tion, shall have ceased, or been sensibly diminished, is, on the other hand, buoy- 
ant in his anticipations of the progress which the Church is destined to make as 
soon as she will be more generally and more widely represented by natives of the 
soil and less so by foreigners, who indeed, in a worldly point of view, must 
appear under disadvantages. 

If one portion of what is called the Catholic press insist upon it, that our holy 
teligion is mainly dependent, or destined hereafter to depend on foreign, even Irish 
emigration, we must look upon such notions as a mockery, a delusion, and a 
snare. Emigrants arrive on these shores under the infallible destiny of dying out 
and leaving no successors, except such as may descend on our wharves day by 
day from the ship’s side. To suppose that the Celtic race can perpetuate a Celtic 
posterity on this continent, is just as absurd as to imagine that the grains of wheat 
which had been hermetically sealed within the cerements of an Egyptian mummy 
for two, three, or four thousand years, without the extinguishment of its natural 
life, ‘ according to its kind,”? and transplanted to this land, even in our own day, 
confided to the fertile soil by the expectant husbandman, should produce in his 
fields an Egyptian crop instead of an American harvest. We would beg, there- 
fore, all Catholic editors to leave out any anticipations or speculations in regard to 
the perpetuation of any specific race within these United States. So far as we 
are Catholics, and especially Catholics born under British domination, we had no 
country until we arrived on these shores. 

By the British constitution, we were entitled by natural birth to the full protec- 
tion of its laws; but the very laver of regeneration which wiped away the stain of 
original or actual sins, was construed by that intolerant government—crime enough 
to sink us into degradation. So that the rights to which we were entitled by 
natural birth were being washed away, whilst the soul was being cleansed from 
defilement by the rites of our baptism. 

We have renounced British domination, and, thank God, the gates of a country 
which professes to acknowledge the equality of men, have been thrown open 
to us. 

But it does not follow that we have renounced, or that our posterity ever shall 
renounce the fidelity which we owe to God and our Holy Faith, and in the asser- 
tion of which we are warranted by the American Constitution. 

On the other hand, the anticipations of some zealous Catholics who are not of 
Celtic origin, appear to us, and we make the avowal with regret, too sanguine in 
regard to the future success of the Catholic Church in the United States. Among 
these is Dr. Brownson. In the last number of his Review is found the following 
paragraph : 

* When the end we have to consult is not simply to hold our own, but to ad- 
vance, to make neW conquests, or to take possession of new fields of enterprise, 
we must draw largely upon young men whose is the future. These Catholic 
young men, who now feel that they have no place and find no outlet for their 
activity, are the future, the men who are to take our places, and carry on the work 
committed tous. We must inspire them with faith in the future, and encourage 
them to live for it. Instead of snubbing them for their inexperience, mocking 
them for their greenness, guizzing them for their zeal, damping their hopes, pour- 
ing cold water on their enthusiasm, brushing the flower from their young hearts, 
or freezing up the well-springs of their life, we must renew our own youth and 
freshness in theirs, encourage them with our confidence and sympathy, raise them 
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up if they fall, soothe them when they fail, and cheer them on always to new and 
nobler efforts. O, for the love of God and of man, do not discourage them, mee 
them to be mute and inactive, or sufler them, in the name of Catholicity, 1 
separate themselves in their affections from the country and her glorious mission. 
Let them feel and act as American citizens; let them feel that this country is their 
country, its institutions their institutions, its mission their mission, its glory their 
glory. Bear with them, tread lightly on their involuntary errors, forgive the 
ebullitions of a zeal not always according to knowledge, and they will not refuse 
to listen to the counsels of age and experience; they will take advice, and will 
amply repay us by making themselves felt in the country, by elevating the stand- 
ard of intelligence, raising the tone of moral feeling, and directing public and 
private activity to just and noble ends.” 

We confess our inability to comprehend or appreciate the meaning of this 
paragraph according to the words in which it is expressed. The Catholic young 
men of this country have had, so far as we know, every encouragement to realize 
the ideal of the eloquent Reviewer. And it is a matter of great consolation to 
know that hundreds of them, even in this city, are co-operating in various ways 
to correspond with the programme laid down for them in the foregoing remarks. 
Many of them belong to pious associations, Rosary societies, the admirable associa- 
tion of St. Vincent de Paul, and other devout sodalities. But when or where, or 
by whom, they have been hindered from doing the work assigned them, or have 
had the “ flower brushed from their young hearts,”’ is quite a secret and a mystery 
tous. We are equally in the dark as to any reason why the distinguished Re- 
viewer should use in the depth of his zeal, the following solemn and emphatic 
language: ‘ O, for the love of God and of man, do not discourage them, force 
them to be mute or inactive, or suffer them, in the name of Catholicity, to separate 
themselves in their affections from the country and her glorious mission.”? We 
cannot imagine from a retrospect of nearly forty years, when or where, or how, 
or by whom, any thing has been brought about which would warrant this almost 
awful ejaculation. But no matter, it is a relief and a consolation to believe that 
one who knows his country and his countrymen so well as Dr. Brownson, should 
cherish such hopeful anticipations of the future, in regard to the Church of God. 
We could hope, but we cannot say, that we believe the general picture which he 
has drawn can be realized. 

We regret exceedingly that many persons, at least so we have been told, are 
dissatisfied with some of the views put forward by Dr. Brownson. And we 
would regret it the more, if in reality he had given occasion for this dissatisfac- 
tion, by viewing the whole question from something like what might be called an 
original stand-point. At all events, there is this to be said, that if we have 
Catholic writers at all, their heads and their hands, their thoughts and their pens, 
must be guided, not by another but by themselves, in their individual capacity, 
and under their individual responsibility. It may be added farther, that the liberty 
of the press on all subjects is not to be questioned in a country like this. At the 
same time, there is a censorship in this as well as in other nations. The differ- 
ence is that in other countries the censorship of the press, through the medium of 
government agents, is exercised, in general, previously to, or simultaneously with 
the publication of an article—here it comes after. ‘There, it is the judgment of an 
individual who acts under state authority—here, it is the censure of many indivi- 
duals acting each one under the dictation of his own private judgment. Catholic 
editors, therefore, need not be surprised if, when they trespass too largely on the 
feelings of their subscribers, the circulation of their periodicals should be occa- 
sionally abridged. 
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We should be exceedingly sorry if any thing of this kind should occur in the 
case of Brownson’s Review. It is known to himself, at least, that many of his 
articles have not been such as to merit our poor approbation. But we are told by 
astronomers that there are spots on the sun. And if he has written and published 
some things that might be offensive, he has written many others that are destined 
to perish never. When he and all of us shall have been consigned to the dust, 
those who are to succeed us will go forth among the pages of his Catholic Review, 
“ prospecting,” as they say in California, for the best “diggings.”? Nor will they 
be disappointed, if they have tact and talent for profound philosophical, literary, 
and religious ** mining.” 

But even should all other portions of his works pass away, there is one decla- 
ration of his that the writer quotes from memory, which is destined to be quoted 
throughout Christendom, just as long as the declaration of Fenelon, on a certain 
occasion, when he condemned some of his own writings, because they were dis- 
approved by the head of the Catholic Church. The circumstances and the persons 
differ from each other in several respects. Fenelon was an Archbishop; Brown- 
son is a layman. Fenelon condemned what he had written,—nothing that 
Brownson has written has been authoritatively condemned; but the declaration 
to which we have referred, and which is imperishable, was the honorable and gra- 
tuitous proclamation from Brownson’s own pen, when he embraced the Catholic 
faith—when he had already acquired a philosophical and literary reputation suffi- 
cient to make a proud man vain, he did not hesitate to give an example of humility 
that will be an edification to the Catholics of future ages as well as of the present, 
in stating that he “‘ had brought nothing into the Catholic Church except his sins.”’ 
Now there is no great eloquence in this language. It amounts to a mere truism, 
because whether it be the infant of three days old or the adult convert to the faith, 
it is all the same. 

We do not think, therefore, that the Catholics of New York and of the United 
States can afford to see Brownson’s Review languishing or dying out for want 
of support. Suppose there are passages in it which some of us may not have 
approved of, what of that? There is not even among these a single passage from 
the perusal of which a judicious reader may not have gleaned knowledge and 
information. We would entreat the subscribers to the Review to hold on. It has 
been useful, and we think it destined to become more and more useful as its 
learned editor shall be more and more cheered in his labors by the hearty support 
of Catholic patronage. 

We have other nominally Catholic papers published in New York—one being 
what is called the Archbishop’s organ. Of course it is to be assumed that the 
Archbishop’s organ can never be out of harmony with all that is advantageous to 
Catholicity. And yet it has not been faultless. One thing, however, we must 
say, that during a period of several years, when the mania of revolution and red 
republicanism was prevalent all over Europe, and extensively sympathized with 
by many of the people of this country, the Freeman’s Journal never deviated 
from the principles of justice, and truth, and order, and social interests; and that, 
in fact, events have justified its course and its foresight. There is another paper 
called the Irish American. If you should meet an “Irish American,” and an 
“American Ceut,” side by side on the public way, you would -be exceedingly 
puzzled to distinguish between them, they look the one so much like the other— 
but especially the Celt. 
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There is a difference, however. The American Celt is a man determined to 
battle his way through life in this country, and to perpetuate his race, with its 
instincts and habits, through all future times. The Irish American, on the con- 
trary, thinks that plausibility is the best policy which emigrants can adopt in this 
land. He and his partner, though of different creeds, are still of the same 
country. He makes known, from time to time, for the edification of his readers, 
that they never quarrel on the subject of religion, and the moral of his editorial 
would be, ‘* Go thou and do likewise.”” He does not say that there is a sufficient 
amount of religion between him and his partner to quarrel about. But whenever 
some nasty bigot writes a scurrilous article, lampooning the Catholics in all the 
relations of life, our Irish American is sure to claim a little space in the vulgar 
newspaper that has published the insults, and then there is nothing more adroit 
than the manner of his approach. An idea of his communications may be formed 
from the following imperfect imitation : 

Sm:—lI read your article against the Catholics. I regret deeply that you 
haven’t a better opinion of us. And now, with profound respect, I would hum- 
bly beg leave to say, that J am a Catholic, though my partner is a Protestant; 
that I do not believe what you have said about our religion, and that I really am 
sorry that you have not a more kind and charitable opinion of us. 

(Signed) Epiror or THE Irish AMERICAN. 

A letter like this awakens a response from the calumniator of the Catholics, 
through the columns of his vile newspaper which had elicited the communication. 
So that the whole business becomes a double advertisement. The response will be 
to the effect that the Irish American is a very sensible man, entirely disabused of the 
errors of the religion which he professes—emancipated from the superstitions of 
his creed, and the control of his clergy. In short, if all Catholics were like an 
Irish American, the people of this country could get along with them. 

The heading of our article implied that we should offer suggestions as well as 
reflections in regard to what is called the Catholic Press. This we shall do with 
great diffidence; but so far as depends on us, with a determination that they shall 
not be disregarded, at least in reference to the spiritual interest of our own diocese, 
and of the people committed to our care. Ist. We advise that Catholic periodi- 
cals abstain from every thing having even a tendency to infringe on the regular ec- 
clesiastical authority, by which God has been pleased to appoint that his Church 
should be governed. That they shall not presume to draw odious comparisons, 
and publish them, between the clergy of one section of the country and those of 
another; that they shall not arrogate to themselves the position of oracles or um- 
pires, to decide where is merit and where is demerit; that they shall not single out 
a clergyman for premature panegyric, simply because he is a patron of this or that 
journal, whilst they pass over in silence other clergymen, oftentimes of more than 
equal worth. In short, that they be careful in regard to every topic of this kind. 

2d.— We respectfully suggest that if they are religious papers, Catholic doc- 
trine and the politics of the country be not blended together in the same columns; 
for too many of them have exhibited great industry in scattering the seeds of 
Catholic doctrine in the spring-tide, and, unfortunately for the honor of the creed 
which they profess to serve, have been seen with equal industry among the reap- 
ers, not of religion, but of politics, in the time of harvest. Of course, individu- 
ally, editors as well as clergymen have a full right to cherish and express and 
exercise their political opinions in regard to all public questions. But a political 
paper ought to cling to its profession; and we say the same of a religious paper, 
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especially a Catholic journal. If it be a Catholic journal, political partizanship 
should be scrupulously excluded from its columns. It is only when these papers 
exhibit a disposition to realize an amphibious life—now Catholic, and now politi- 
cal—that they become dangerous in the estimation of the American people, who 
cannot, it appears, get over the notion that because they are partly Catholic, their 
politics are suggested or dictated by the ecclesiastical authorities of the Church. 

3d.—We would say that the Church has no politics; that an editor in his de- 
partment, even whilst professing to promote the interests of religion, should remem- 
ber the immense responsibility attached to his position. It is much greater than 
that of the merchant who deals in material things. 

And, finally, that the Catholics of New York, and of the United States, are 
bound by every sacred obligation, which they mutually owe to each other, to their 
families, to their pastors, to the whole Church of God, to frown promptly and 
indignantly upon any newspaper that attempts, whether intentionally or not, to 
sow discord among them. This we know to be their own feeling in the diocese 
of New York. The pastor of a congregation may be of one nation—his flock 
composed of several. Can they afford to be divided from each other, or to have 
the apple of discord thrown among them? A great number of Catholic families 
are composed of mixed origin, so far as natural birth is concerned. The husband 
was born in one country, the wife in another, and the children perhaps in another 
still, Can editors, professing to conduct Catholic papers, be permitted to infuse 
mutual distrust and discord into such peaceful and affectionate domestic circles, so 
as to excite prejudice in the minds of the children against their parents, or in the 
minds of the parents against their children? In brief, are the union, happiness, 
charity, family ties of a united Catholic people to be disturbed or even trifled with 
at the discretion, or rather indiscretion, either of this editor or of that other? We 
trust not. The Catholic people have it in their own hands to keep their editors in 
the straight way—at least so far as the interests of religion and the peace of the 
Catholic community are concerned. And the time may not be far distant when 
it will be their duty to exercise this power, by withdrawing their support from any 
paper, the moment it shall have given circulation to doctrines calculated to impair 
the Christian charity and mutual support, without distinction or comparison, by 
which the faithful of this diocese have been so long and so happily held together. 

It has not escaped the observation of reflecting men, that, during a recent period 
of very considerable political excitement, the Catholics, as a body, have borne 
themselves with great moderation and dignity. They are increasing in numbers, 
increasing in wealth, increasing in intelligence, and may we not believe and hope 
that they are increasing also in piety and attachment to their religion. They take 
but an abstemious part in the great questions which have threatened the disrup- 
tion of the country. They have entire confidence that the general wisdom and 
patriotism of the American people, will be quite sufficient to preserve the constitu- 
tion and union of the United States, and to maintain those principles of civil and 
religious equality, for which their noble, heroic ancestors made such ample (and 
in their intentions), everlasting, provision. 


i JIOHN HUGHES, 
Archbishop of New York. 











ST. AUGUSTINE—ITS PRESENT AND ITS PAST. 


Quarnt old Spanish city! 
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ancient convent, its moss- 
grown church, its ruined 
buildings and romantic fort, 
floated for two centuries the 
gorgeous flag of Spain, save 
_ When Gourges fora moment 
*: reared aloft the snowy stand- 
‘ ard of France, or England 
for a season flung to the 
balmy winds her cross of St. 
George, to lower it at the 
glorious moment when the 
stars and stripes rose in tri- 
umph from the St. Mary’s to the St. Laurence, the first border saints of our 
republic. 

Strange, too, in its contradictions is its history: the old Franciscan convent 
which we trace above for our readers is a barrack for the troops of the United 
States! The present Spanish inhabitants are chiefly descendants of emigrants who 
settled in Florida while it was under the yoke of Great Britain, and its Spanish 
troops were for a considerable period the royal Hibernian regiment, with their green 
standard glittering with the harp of Erin, and the pastors priests who were from 
the land which has given America an England, a Kenrick, a Purcell and a 
Hughes. We find, too, that the Catholics have been alternately subject to the 
bishops of Havana, New Orleans, Charleston and Savannah; while now, as two 
centuries ago, the court of Rome is deliberating on the propriety of erecting St. 
Augustine into an episcopal see! 

The barrack where the soldier now paces up and down is a spot which calls for 
the interest and veneration of every Catholic. It was in better days the convent 
of St. Helena, the home of the poor friars of St. Francis of Assisi, the centre of 
their missions which effected so much good among the red men of the peninsula, 
the spot from which they daily went in Catholic times to visit the two Indian villages 
which then lay on either side of St. Augustine. Not only is it the oldest conven- 
tual building now standing in our territory, but in its walls dwelt and prayed and 
sacrificed some of the most heroic of our early missionaries, those heroic apostles 
Corpa and Rodriguez and Badajos Velaxola Aufion, whose martyr-blood sancti- 
fied the soil: here labored Pareja compiling for the converts those works in 
Témuquana, which are the oldest books in any of our Indian languages, and are 
now so rare that no price can be deemed extravagant: here poured forth their 
orisons Perdomo the pioneer, and Garces the early martyr of that land where the 
love of Christ and the desire of saving souls outstripped by a century the lust 
for gold! 





Franciscan Convent of St. Helena, now the U. S. Barracks. 
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Ruined by the English when they occupied the city, it became the barracks for 
their troops, and such it has continued to be down to the present time. Efforts, 
nowever, have been made and will be renewed to induce the government to restore 
to the Church a spot so hallowed in her annals, a spot so dear to her heart. 

At the period when the city passed into the hands of the English, the Francis- 
cans with most of the citizens passed over to Cuba: the new-comers seized all, 
expelled the Indians from their villages, and made the parish church serve for 
Protestant worship. 

Soon after this, however, an English gentleman named Turnbull brought over 
a colony of Greeks and Spaniards from Minorca, who settled at New Smyrna, 
where they had a church and a priest; but finding themselves oppressed and 
wronged by Turnbull they rebelled, and headed by Pellicer, the grandfather of the 
Rev. A. N. Pellicer, now pastor of Montgomery, Alabama, they proceeded to 
St. Augustine, where the mass of their descendants are still to be found. Like 
their forefathers, they are unambitious: a little garden or the fishery in the bay 
supplies all their wants; leading the calm and easy life of the peasants in other 
lands, as little concerned at the turmoils of the busy republic as the Bas Breton. 

When the Spanish flag was restored in October, 1784, the [rish regiment 
arrived with a Spanish priest, Father Francis Troconis, as chaplain, while the 

tev. Thomas Hassett and the Rev. Michael O’Reilly, of the county Longford, 
were appointed to minister to the spiritual wants of the citizens, which they did 
for several years, the latter dying parish priest on the 13th of September, 1812. It 
was his consolation to receive in 1788 a visit from the Rt. Rev. Cyril de Barcelona, 
auxiliar to the Archbishop of Cuba, and ten years after to dedicate on the 8th of 
December, 1798, the feast of the Immaculate Conception, the new church which 
had been completed the previous year. For ten years prior to his death Father 
O’Reilly had been aided by the Rev. Michael Crosby, a native of Wexford, who 
had studied in Spain. This clergyman now became pastor, and died just after 
Jackson took possession of Florida. The history of the labors of the Irish clergy 
in America is unwritten, and few have any idea of the existence of those whom 
we havenamed. The French have published more as to the labors of their clergy 
in this country than Irish and American Catholics together for their eminent men : 
and we cannot but hope that Dr. White and Bishop Spalding will not cease from 
their labors or find none to enter the field which they have so beautifully opened ; 
and still more may we call upon our Irish priests to give us a biography of some 
of the glories whici their native isle has bestowed on America—a Miss Lalor, the 
foundress of the Visitation; the Miss Ryans, the holy foundresses of the Ursulines 
of Charlestown ; a Bishop England, a Connolly, a Barron, a Gartland, a Powers. 

But to return to St. Augustine, which, founded by the stern Melendez in 
1565, almost three centuries ago, still preserves its essentially Catholic appear- 
ance. Although the Franciscan no longer treads its streets, wending his way from 
his convent walls on his errand of mercy ; although the solitairé no longer kneels 
at the Angelus, yet of its small population scarce one-third are Protestants, 

With a climate mild and healthy to a proverb, St. Augustine offers many 
inducements to the Catholic invalid to visit its fading splendors. Unlike our cities 
generally, its low stone houses, its massive garden walls, its ruins, the Agonea or 
passing bell, and the scene at twilight from the rampart of the fort—the convent 
before you, the fishermen singing their Catalan songs as they row to the shore, 
and the old fort itself with its Spanish bastions, all carry one away to other lands 
and the ages of faith, poetry, and great enterprises. 





CHRISTMAS. 
Translated from the French of Viscount Walsh. 


In this feast, which may well be called the feast of mothers, of children, and of 
the poor, what encouragement is there not for all: but more especially, what con- 
solations for those whom the world excludes from the number of its favorites. 
Before the birth of Christ, honors and respect were granted only to power and 
prosperity : temples were erected to good fortune. Before Christ, the poor might 
groan, the slave might complain, but the Pagan was deaf to their groans and 
tears. Olympus was the abode only of smiling divinities: riches, glory, pleasure, 
all had their gods; but adversity and misfortune had not theirs. 

Now, that Jesus Christ has been born in a stable, whilst in his infancy he has 
been compelled to fly into exile—now, that he has been persecuted, crowned with 
thorns, and put to death—now, no grief is left unheeded, and the hope which 
consoles is a virtue of obligation. From the birth of the Divine Son of Mary, 
flow all the consolations of the Christian religion. From the little mountain of 
Bethlehem, spring all the living waters which heal our wounds and relieve our 
sufferings. It is with reason, then, that the nations rejoice at the approach of this 
great night, with its stars, its brilliantly illuminated mass, its holy songs and 
watchings. 

Indeed, I can imagine nothing more beautiful, nothing more poetical than a 
Christmas night, kept in a Catholic country by pious Christians. 

The bells sounding above our heads the joyful and sonorous peals which arouse 
the city, are the voices of the angels who cry out to us from the clouds, “ Glory 
to God in the highest, and peace on earth to men of good will.’’ 

The great brilliancy which fills the vast church, the light which shines among 
the highest arches, gilding and adorning the columns, recall to the minds of the 
pious, the miraculous brightness which appeared in the heavens, and which con- 
ducted the shepherds to the stable of Bethlehem. 

Those clear and melodious voices which resound in the sanctuary, the noble 
and majestic sound of the organ, are a lively representation of heaven and earth, 
cherubim and men united in praising God. 

In the midst of the green branches of holly and ivy, which winter has not been 
able to despoil of their verdure, behold a cradle—the infant Jesus reposes therein : 
it has been thus ornamented by the hands of the sisters of the hospitals and con- 
vents. There, mothers are praying on bended knees for their sick children; the 
general joy has diminished their anxiety, they invoke the mother of their Saviour 
with more confidence than custom: Mary has been a mother, she cannot but 
understand them, she will hear their prayers, and offer them to her Son. 

After the three masses which began at the first stroke of the midnight hour, 
and which have been said in the midst of a thousand burning tapers and clouds 
of incense, the faithful, filled with a holy. joy, return to their homes, and before 
retiring to sleep, seat themselves to a gay repast, called by our forefathers the feast 
of Christmas, and which, in Christian families, admits of nothing but what is 
innocent. 

When the sacred night is on the point of terminating, and when the sky begins 
to whiten in the east, then sounds the bell for the mass of dawn; and those who 
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remained at home during the performance of the sacred office, hasten now, in 
their turn, to offer up their prayers. 

Later, when the sun is considerably advanced in his course, all the joyful bells 
of the Cathedral, and of the parishes of the town are in motion, and a concert, as 
it were, is heard in the air, and the birds which are accustomed to build their nests 
in the old spires and ancient towers, are dislodged from their stony nests, and fly 
in crowds about the churches. 

The ancient basilica is so crowded that the squares of granite with which it is 
paved are no longer perceptible. The columns seem to rise towards the vaulted 
roof from a living mosaic of heads crowded together, and affording to the eye a 
varied contrast of colors. In the mean time, the assembled multitudes divide, 
retiring to the right and left, and make a passage for the prince of the church who 
officiates, and who is about to celebrate high mass. Vested in a golden chasuble, 
with his mitre on his head, and crosier in his hand, he advances slowly, blessing 
he faithful who bend their heads at his approach. The silver cross of the parish, 
the red one of the chapter, acolytes, thurifers, chanters, deacons, priests, venerable 
canons, all carrying lighted tapers in their hands, precede him singing: “A bright 
light has shone upon us, because the Lord is born to us. He is born, the Lord, 
and he shall be called the Admirable, the Prince of peace, the Father of the world 
tocome. The reign of the Lord shall have no end. Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord, God hath appeared to us. Sing canticles of praise, ye 
heavens; be glad, O earth, for the Lord hath had mercy on his people, and hath 
consoled them,—He hath had compassion on his afflicted children.” 

When the procession has been round the church, as soon as it has re-entered the 
sanctuary, the high mass commences; sometimes are heard the voices of the 
chanters, accompanied by the sound of sonorous instruments; sometimes the 
vaulted roof echoes with the majestic peals of the organ; sometimes a grave and 
solemn silence reigns throughout. Above the thousands who are assembled on 
bended knees, a bluish cloud rolls in volumes, it is the smoke of the incense: so 
much has been burnt at the midnight mass, and at the mass of dawn, that the 
whole church is filled with perfume. 

On this day, if the organist is master of his instrument, he will repeat those 
ancient airs so much loved by our forefathers, and which we have heard in our 
infancy. Nothing tends more to assist us in praying, than recalling to our minds 
reminiscences of former times; who can pray without faith, when he reflects on 
his mother, and his tender years? Let not the organists then have recourse any 
more to the opera of their motetts, but let them repeat those ancient national airs, 
which have not passed through the blood of revolutions, and miscalled reformations, 
but which the walls of our churches have, if I may so speak, rendered quite familiar. 

It is not before the altar only that the feast is kept: the hearth has also its 
Christmas rejoicings: on this day the families assemble together, and the little 
children are allowed to dine at table, for this is their feast. I have described the 
Christmas solemnity as it is observed in a large town, under the vaulted roof of a 
‘cathedral and celebrated by a high dignitary of the Church. I might have taken 
for the subject of my description, Christmas in the country—in a village—or a 
castle, for this feast possesses every where a great poetical beauty. 

I remember a midnight mass said in secret during the persecution of 93. At 
that time there was no longer any church in which to celebrate the holy mysteries : 
a barn was chosen by the villagers for that purpose. The women decorated it the 
night before; coarse but very white cloths were hung around; a rustic table, cov- 
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ered with very white cloths, served for the altar; branches of holly, with sma. 
red berries, were placed like nosegays on each side of the ebony crucifix, with two 
links in iron torches. This was all the pomp in those times of persecution. 
Without doubt it was not unacceptable before God, who searches the reins and 
hearts before him, and who was pleased to be born in a stable, and who called 
poor shepherds to his cradle rather than kings. 

The hour which brings to mind the miraculous birth was come, each family had 
been waiting for it, assembled together before the fire relating ancient stories, and 
singing in a low voice old Christmas carols. Alone, and without making any 
noise, each of the faithful hastened to the barn which had been so adorned for the 
feast. With what piety did they not fall upon their knees before this poor altar! 
The faith of the shepherds, who heard the angels themselves announce the birth 
of our Saviour, was not more lively than that of these poor peasants,—of these 
men of good will, who also adored the Son of Mary in a stable. 

To assemble together for prayer, was then one of the greatest crimes; death 
was the punishment, and this thought added new vigor to their piety ; it was like 
the primitive Christians praying in the Catacombs. When the priest appeared at 
the altar, the tears flowed from the eyes of all: and the priest was so touched, 
that he also shed tears, which were far from being bitter: confessor of the faith, 
he had been struck, and persecuted for his Saviour; only a few days before, he 
had been seen in the hands of the executioners, and was within a hair’s breadth 
of being put to death, and now behold him, leaning over the altar of God, the 
God who rejoiced his youth. 

The feelings which prevailed there, were different from those which were 
caused by the pomp of the cathedral; but God being present under the cottage 
roof quite as much as under the gilded vault of the cathedral, hearts were touched, 
and souls elevated. 

While Christmas fills the towns and villages with joy, old country houses have 
also their rejoicings; the majority of the families who occupy noble manors, are 
fond of preserving ancient customs; wherefore, after the collation which they take 
together about seven o’clock in the evening, the watching is prolonged in the hall, 
where, for once, no profane music is admitted. If any of the young damsels play 
the piano or the harp, it is to accompany their voices to some of the hymns of the 
middle ages restored by Felis. This evening, if any thing is read aloud over the 
work-table, it is such a work as the Genie du Christianisme, commencing at the 
chapter on feasts. 

The neighbors are assembled with the family and guests of the house; and 
when the chapel (well decorated with the choicest flowers of the green-house, 
and lit up with tapers) is opened, in a few moments it is filled with people, so 
that those who are in the gallery can no longer see the pavement of black and 
white marble—it has disappeared beneath the kneeling crowd ; rich, poor, farmers, 
servants, are come to adore the Lord and Master of all. 

At the most solemn part of the mass, are heard melodious voices singing the 
Adeste fideles. The baron’s daughters, with their young friends, form the choir, 
which, by its sweetness and harmony, calls to mind the choir of angels, who 
sang to the shepherds, glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth to men of 
good will. 

I have endeavored to paint the pomp of a Christmas mass, celebrated in a cathe- 
dral—I have described the celebration of a mass in a village, in a time of perse- 
cution; I will now recall to mind a Christmas feast spent in a foreign country. 
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In the north of England, near the small town of Clithero, at the foot of Pendel 
Hill, one of the highest mountains in Great Britain, lived at S—— Hall a fer- 
vent Catholic, Lord S——. His forefathers had been persecuted for the faith 
under Henry VII and Elizabeth, and when the persecution against the same 
Catholic faith had arisen in France, after the revolution of 1789, Lord S——, who 
had for a long time resided in one of the most religious and loyal provinces, see- 
ing the approach of these bad times of proscription and danger threatening his 
French relations, offered to receive them under his own roof, where they would 
be secure from all danger. Many accepted his offer, and I shall never forget the 
little French colony which I saw in his hospitable mansion, 

We happened to be there one Christmas day.. On the eve, branches of holly, 
with their berries resembling pearls of coral, had been placed over the entrance 
door of the castle. Glees had been sung in the evening in the hall, to celebrate 
Christmas, one of the choruses, which I shall never forget, and which was sung 
to a gay and lively tune, was 

The merry merry time, 


The merry merry time, 
Bless the merry merry Christmas time. 


In France, in most of our chateaux, the chapels have not the greatest care taken 
of them; such is not the case in England: many there, like David and Solomon, 
think that the house of God ought to be better than theirown. And I might cite 
more than one castle, where the chapels are adorned with a magnificence almost 
regal. AtS Hall, at W Castle, they are not quite so splendid, but still 
they are very neat and becoming,—the altar, the tabernacle, the seats, the torches, 
were of polished mahogany, with gilt ornaments, and a thick carpet of the most 
brilliant colors covered the steps of the little sanctuary: without was snow and 
cold, within this sacred enclosure, every thing neat, warm and comfortable. In 
the gallery facing the altar, reserved places were surrounded with curtains of 
crimson silk ; behind this veil were the organ and singers, Lady 8 , my mo- 
ther’s sister, Lady G , ber daughter, and her nieces formed this family choir. 
That time is long past—since the Christmas feast, many a day of death—many 
an All Souls day has flown by—many of those who sang then before the altar at 
S—— Hall, are now singing before their God in heaven—many years, many 
vicissitudes of fortune have befallen me since that merry Christmas time. Since 
then I have heard the musical masses of Mozart and Rossini; but neither all these 
years, nor all these different changes of fortune, nor all these great talents, nor all 
these solemnities, have been able to obliterate from my memory the Christmas 














mass sung in exile. 

Even now, methinks I hear the Adeste fideles sung by the sweet voices of the 
ladies at the offertory ; and, in describing Christmas, I could not but recall the 
occasion to my mind. 

In England there are the Christmas-boxes, which correspond with our new 
year’s gift. The Church also begins her year from the advent of the Nativity of 
our Saviour, and it is with great reason she does so. Every day of the Christian 
year ought to derive its origin from Christ’s coming upon earth. Some great 
painter, I cannot call to mind who it was, in a painting of the Nativity, has rep- 
resented all the light proceeding from the body of the divine child. Thus it ought 
to be, with regard to time. The Christian’s first day ought to begin from the 
divinely illuminated time of Christ’s Nativity. 











SCENES IN THE LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. 





ST. PAUL, (Continued.) 


Arter the council at Jerusalem St. Paul visited the churches, bearing to all 
the decrees of the council, the earliest official document of the Church, preceding 
even the gospels in its diffusion: for till then the gospel had been preached by 
word of mouth. Heaven directed the path of St. Paul, diverting him from cities 





Paul Preaching at Philippi. 


to which Ke sought to go, and by visions bidding him go to Macedonia. ** Pass 
over to Macedonia and help us,” said a native of that country to St. Paul. Obe- 
dient to the divine call, the apostle sailed from 'Troas to Samothracia and thence to 
Neapolis and Philippi. 

‘This city, near the lovely plains traversed by the Strymon, on which the fate of 
the Roman empire had been decided, was the frontier town of Macedonia. Its 
lovely situation, its mines and manufactures, made it a thriving town, and here 
for some days the apostle and his companions abode. When the sabbath came 
they passed out of the idolatrous city, in which no synagogue even rose to the God 
of truth, and as they roamed along the river bank they came to an assemblage chiefly 
of women, evidently united for prayer. The retired spot, the day prepared them 
for the words of St. Paul. Setting down he addressed them, announcing the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ: nor in vain; Lydia, a piots woman of Thyatira, a seller of 
purple dye-stuffs, listened to his words, and yielding to the influence of grace 
sought baptism; her family too joined her, and when the waters of remission 
had bedewed their brows Lydia humbly besought the apostle to make her house 
his abode during his stay in Philippi. “‘ If,’’ said she, “* you have judged me to 
be faithful to the Lord, come into my house and abide there.” 
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Accepting the proffered hospitality St. Paul and St. Silas followed Lydia to her 
dwelling, but they did not traverse the streets without evincing their power as 
servants of the most high God. A girl possessed by a pythonical spirit; that is, 
whom the devil enabled by knowledge which he communicated to play the part 
of a prophetess, met the apostle. The power of the holy man overcame the 
bonds of satan: she followed St. Paul, St. Silas and St. Luke, for the holy 
evangelist was in their company, crying out: ‘‘ These men are the servants of 
the most high God, who preach unto you the way of salvation.” 

During their stay St. Paul frequently met her, and ever did she raise her cry testi- 
fying to his mission. St. Paul, at last grieved at her condition, turned and said to 
the evil spirit: «* 1 command thee in the name of Jesus Christ to go out from her.’’ 
The word of the apostle had the effect promised by our divine Lord; the evil one 
departed, and with it the pythonical power. Though heaven rejoiced at her 
delivery, the covetous masters of the poor slave were filled with wrath and fury. 
Their hatred of the truth, their hatred of the foreigners who interfered with their 
gains knew no bounds. Arresting the holy men they dragged them to the forum, 
to the tribunal of the magistrates, denouncing them in these words: “These men 
disturb our city, being Jews; and preach a fashion which it is not lawful for us 
to receive nor observe, being Jews.” 

Yielding to the shouts of the people, the magistrates rent their garments and 
condemned them to be scourged: and then cast them into prison, charging the 








Paul and Silas in Prison. 
jailor to watch carefully over them. The officer to secure them cast them into the 
deepest pit in the dungeon, fastening their feet in stocks. Rejoicing to suffer 
for the name of Christ, St. Paul and St. S.las praised God in hymns and prayers ; 
when suddenly at midnight there was a great earthquake, so that the foundations 
of the prison were shaken, and the fetters fell from the limbs of the prisoners, and 
the prison doors gaped wide. 

Terrified beyond measure, the jailor seeing the doors open would have slain 
himself had not the Apostle of the Gentiles cried out: * Do thyself no harm, for 
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we are all here. Amazed that human eye could see him in the darkness or read 
his thoughts, he called for a light, and entering fel! at the feet of the apostles. 
** Masters,” he cried, “ what must J do to be saved?” “ Believe in the Lord 
Jesus,’’ said the apostle, “* and thou shalt be saved and thy house.” The night 
was now turned into day, sadness into joy, the prison toatemple. The jailor 
washed the stripes of the holy sufferers, and listening to their teaching was bap- 
tised with all his house. Then spreading a banquet, “ he rejoiced with all his 
fainily, believing God.” 

The magistrates, too, alarmed by the earthquake, sent to release the prisoners, 
but St. Paul boldly refused: “* They have beaten us publicly, uncondemned men 
that are Romans, and have cast ys into prison; and now do they thrust us out 
privately 2? Not so, but let them come and fetch us out themselves.”” Alarmed at 


this, the magistrates came and besought them to go in peace. Then the holy 
company proceeded to the house of Lydia, where St. Paul encouraged the faith- 
ful, avd taking leave of them departed. 
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Modern Hebrew Synagogue—from Picartz’s Religious Ceremonies. 


After visiting Amphipolis and Apollonia, St. Paul came to Thessalonica, the 
modern Salonika. This city, so associated with the name of the holy apostle, was 
adorned by Philip of Macedon, who gave it the name of his daughter. It lay on 
the.gulf of Therm, and at this period contained many Jews, who had a syna- 
gogue where they met on ‘the sabbath to hear the law. St. Paul took up his 
abode in the house of Silas, and on the sabbath-day expounded the scriptures in 
the synagogue, showing how they were realized and accomplished in the person 
of Jesus. | Some few Jews believed but more Gentiles, especially wemen of rank, 
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won by the beauty and purity of the Christian doctrine. The Jewish leaders 
filled with envy, denounced the apostles to the magistrates in terms since so fre- 
quently applied to true servants of God: “ These disturbers of the world have 
come gainsaying the decrees of Cesar, and saying that there is another king, 
Jesus.” The apostles could not at the moment be found, and as Jason was com- 
pelled to give security, they retired to Berea. Here St. Paul found the Jews bet- 
ter disposed: they listened to his doctrine, and comparing it with the scriptures 
found that the fulfilment had indeed come. Many believed and were baptised, 
but as Jews came from Thessalonica to excite trouble, St. Paul, leaving St. 
Silas and Timothy, embarked with some companions for Athens, and in the year 
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Mars’ Hill, Athens. 


of our Lord fifty-two arrived in that capitol of Greece, still in spite of the over 
throw of the republic a place of great importance, a resort of learning and a cradle 
of idolatry and false opinions. 

Too well known is every spot in that classic ground for us to dwell here on the 
Acropolis, the Parthenon, the grove of Academus, the Porch of Plato. Here St. 
Paul awaited the arrival of his companions, but meanwhile his spirit was moved 
within him as he beheld the thousand forms of idolatry around him in a city proud 
of its science, its learning, its wealth and material prosperity—a city which would 
scorn to accept as teachers of divine truth foreigners poor and low and ignorant, at 
least in their eyes. 

In the synagogues he disputed with the Jews, in the squares with all men. The 
epicureans and stoics entered into discussion with him, but his doctrines seemed 
80 strange that they brought him to the Areopagus, that solemn court of the city. 
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“* May we know,” they said, “ what is this new doctrine of which thou speakest, 
for thou bringest in certain new things to our ears. We would know, therefore, 
what these things mean.”’ 
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Paul Preaching at Athens. —Raphael. 


Rising up in the midst of that renowned assembly, St. Paul said : 


“Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in all things you are too superstitious. 
For passing by and seeing your idols, I found an altar also on which was written: 
To the unknown God. What therefore you worship, without knowing it, I preach 
to you. God, who made the world and all things therein, being Lord of heaven 
and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with hands; neither is he served with 
men’s hands as though he needed any thing, seeing it is he who giveth to all 
life, and breath, and ail things: and hath made of one all mankind, to dwell upon 
the whole face of the earth, determining appointed times, and the limits of their habi- 
tatiot. That they should seek God, if happily they may feel after him or find 
him; although he is not far from every one of us: for in him we live and move 
and be; as some also of your own poets said: For we are also his offspring. 
Being therefore the offspring of God, we must not suppose the Divinity to . like 
unto gold or silver, or stone, the graving of art and device of man. And God 
indeed having winked at the times of this ignorance, now declareth unto men, 
that all should every where do penance. Because he hath appointed a day 
wherein he will judge the world in equity, by the man whom he hath appointed, 
giving faith to all, by raising him from the dead.”’ 

And when they had heard of the resurrection of the dead, some indeed mocked ; 
but others said: We will hear thee again concerning this matter. 

The sermon produced a deep impression, but most closed their hearts to God’s 
word, though one Areopagite, the celebrated St. Dyonysius, was then converted 


with Damaris, a holy woman, and several others. 




















THE PONTIFICAL GOVERNMENT. 


Continued from page 603. 


The voice of the congress shows that its principal attention was directed to the 
amnesties. The commentaries of the Count. de Cavour and of Lord Palmerston 
have indicated atrocities. We will commence them with the question of the 


SEVERITIES OF THE PONTIFICAL GOVERNMENT. 


In recapitulating the pretended rigors of the Holy See, this very natural reflec- 
tion has often presented itself to my mind: why is it that the finances, judicial 
proceedings, and administration figure only by their titles in the charges preferred, 
without any detailed explanation? The question is solved by this, that passion 
takes advantage of general terins, indefinite indeed, but suggestive, to qualify insti- 
tutions which it does not properly apprehend. In fact, indifferent and careless 
people are mostly ready to compound for general terms; and they imagine them- 
selves near enough to the truth when they have vaguely decided that though a 
portion of a statement is undoubtedly false or exaggerated, yet, that if it were all 
false, it could not have such extensive credit. 

Another instinctive reason obscures subjects which require an effort of the intel- 
ligence—they are not sufficiently dramatic. Dungeons, tortures, exile, act differ- 
ently on the public sympathies. One meets these exiles, and to pity them is a 
good and natural sentiment. We have often heard only their own recitals, full of 
the exaggerations common to suffering and to political ardor. We may excuse 


them; they are unhappy, and would require rare merit indeed to speak otherwise ; 
but how many statesmen there are, happy, powerful, respected, responsible for the 
order of nations, who use the cold violence of art to excite them, to envenom 
them, to aggravate and multiply them, perhaps, by their indiscretions to declare 
war upon conscience, upon the morality of so many people, and to run the 
chances of territorial aggrandisement—for these we cannot have the same indul 


gence. 

Nations, that treaties of recent formation have brought under an authority 
foreign to their faith, their languages, their interests, and their usages, are as 
exiles. I feel for their lot, [ sympathise with the souls who bear this noble grief 
without staining it by malignity or thirst for disorder. But as to the ambition 
which agitates, without grief and without title, | cannot consider it a just and 
great cause. It is this 1 make exceptions to, and I hold it suspected when it cries 
out against the cruelties of the king of the universal Church ; I demand its proois, 
its lists of prisoners, of exiles, of convicts. It has a noisy press, it is as free as 
anything can be that obeys only unjust passions. Why limit itself to general alle- 
gations ? 

I am somewhat familiar with the subject of amnesties, for I have demanded 
very many. The feeling of the government that I represented was very lively in 
this regard, and the responsibility of the instructions that I punctually executed, 
weighed upon me during the first six months of the French occupation. We had, 
by an understanding with the Holy Father, and for the security of our own army, 
a police distinct from that of the pontifical government, as active as devoted to its 
duties; the Frenchman who directed it, in all respects competent, still exercises 
the same functions. I could not then have been ignorant of any arrest, or any 
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decree of exile. Moreover, it is evident that if so violent a reaction against persons 
manifested itself at Rome, the beginning of the restoration, after a prolonged strug- 
gle, after all kinds of disorders, in the midst of reciprocal indignation, even though as 
little justifiable on one side as on the other, would have been the time for severities 
and vindictive and cruel prosecutions. It is then also that the agents of the Roman 
police met with the most ardent denunciations, and had to contend with the most 
extensive commotion. The head and front of the revolutionary party, the most 
determined men, had assembled at Rome in proportion as they had succumbed at 
the north. There the principal and last part was performed. 

One may then affirm that this concentration, and the various circumstances of 
the times, must have offered occasions and motives of reprisals in a greater degree 
than at any subsequent time, after the first troubles. If any one supposes that all 
the enemies of the Holy See had fled at our approach, he is much deceived. A 
considerable portion of the organized military force had submitted to the Pope; 
a large number of employees and persons who were compromised did not remove. 

An amnesty from the Holy See, published at the same time as the motu pro- 
prio, constitutive of the actual forms of the government, provided for their situation. 
Up to that time all that related to the compromised had remained in a state of 
uncertainty and suspense. 

The pontifical government had been relieved by the arms of France, with the 
concurrence of Austria, Spain and the Two Sicilies. From the month of March 
of the same year, in fact, our plenipotentiaries, conjointly with those of these 
three powers, in the conference at Gaeta, recognized fully, conformably with their 
instructions, the fundamental principle of the sovereign temporal power of the 
papacy as a necessary guarantee of its free spiritual power. Thus Pius IX acted 
in the plenitude of his proclaimed rights, sustained not only by the governments 
represented in the assembly at Gaeta, but by the greater part of the European 
governments, which, though not represented there, still called for this restoration. 

Such was the starting point of all that had been accomplished, the general con- 
dition of all the interventions, so that the legitimacy of the rights and powers of 
the Pope cannot be contested without attacking at the same time the wishes, 
rights, declarations, and diplomatic engagement of nearly all Europe, Catholic or 
not. Such was, and such is yet, let it not be forgotten, the character of the motu 
proprio and of the act of amnesty. 

The sovereign notification of political penalties dates from the 18th of Septem- 
ber, and its language alone can give the measure of what was granted or refused ; 
but, as will be seen, the ulterior pardons by the Holy Father were not limited 
thereby. 

** Entire exemption from all political penalty for those who took part in the 
revolution, excepting; Ist. The members of the provisional government; 2d. 
Those of the constitutive assembly who took part in its deliberations; 3d. Those 
of the triumvirate and of the government of the republic; 4th. The chiefs of mili- 
tary corps; 5th. All of those who having enjoyed the amnesty uf 1846, have bro- 
ken their parole by taking part in the late insurrections; 6'a. Those who, besides 
political crimes, have been guilty of crimes coming under the cognizance of the 
ordinary penal laws.’’ 

Such is the act. The words members of the government, not being otherwise 
defined, might apply to a considerable number of civil employees, and even of 
municipal functionaries ; many prosecutions and arrests might have been the con- 
sequence. And so, if the various categories. Nevertheless, no preventive political 
arrests took place during the six months of our occupation ; no judgment, no capi- 
tal sentence, no sequestration of goods, no fines were inflicted. 
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His Holiness did not think, nor could any one suppose, that his government 
could be maintained in the absence of all authority of justice and penal infliction 
in regard to those who had just deluged his states with blood. On the other hand, 
he knew that arrests, exiles, penalties, were a source to many governments of 
embarrassments which he wished to avoid. It is, therefore, in his eminent pru- 
dence and his perfect liberty, but above all in the incomparable goodness of his 
heart, he amended the application of this act of amnesty, yet without effacing 
entirely its penal and-comminatory character. 

Thus many constituents who had taken no part in the overthrow of the Pope, 
were amnestied after the 18th of September, although they were comprised in the 
stated exceptions. 

The words chiefs of corps were so construed as not to embrace but eight or nine 
superior officers. The pontifical government declared, moreover, that it only con- 
sidered those members of the republican government who were former ministers 
already proscribed as constituents. Thus the exceptions in the different categories 
were brought down to a very limited number of persons. 

At the advent of Pius IX, the number of amnestied was sixteen hundred. Of 
these, six hundred had accepted, in spite of their pledge of honor, employment 
under the revolutionary government. Nevertheless, in all these cases, thanks to 
so many lenient modifications, His Holiness ordered no arrests. He allowed the 
French authorities to offer to the compromised, definitely excepted in the am- 
nesty, and consequently subject to penalties, their passports, with all facilities for 
departure. They certainly availed themselves of them. Herein are stated the sole 
and severest rigors of the act of amnesty. 

Two or three hundred prosecutions might have followed from acts originally 
promulgated, and afterwards modified and reduced. Thirty-eight only were insli- 
tuted. This is the number of passports delivered; fourteen of these were with sub- 
sidies. The same political events gave cause to no other departure. 

Not only all the prosecutions reserved were not carried out, but the Roman 
authority so tempered them that superior officers of the republican army walked 
about almost openly. 

It has been stated that the government affected to charge upon its enemies com- 
mon crimes, so as to find a pretext to rob them of their liberties. A document 
brought to light by researches made with the greatest care ‘meets this calumny. 
In the month of August, 1849, the prisons of Rome contained two hundred and 
seventy individuals—of these one hundred and twenty were confined for attempts 
upon life and property, and the others for ordinary crimes. In the month of 
October the mean number of prisoners for all offences did not exceed that of times 
anterior to the revolution of 1848. 

In some cases ecclesiastical derelictions were complicated with political crimes, 
but the merit of the latter, in the eyes of the revolutionary party, could not efface 
with the pontifical authority the gravity of the former. All told, seven priests 
were confined in a separate prison, so as not to confound them with ordinary 
malefactors. This fact ought to reassure those, by the way, who have figured 
to themselves large numbers of ecclesiastics confined by the vicariat, for these 
seven just mentioned were subject to its disciplinary jurisdiction. 

In the course of negotiations, one was occasionally subject to a surprise: thus, 
one of the directors of the defence of Rome was about to be prosecuted as a chef 
de corps. The French authorities offer him a passport, which he neglects to make 
use of. Some time after a domiciliary visit at his house, in presence of his family, 
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exposed upwards of two thousand volumes carried off from a public library, a 
valuable collection of arms belonging to a foreign princess residing at Rome, and 
a quantity of lace taken from the churches. We hope we may be pardoned for 
not having sustained this literary gatherer of choice collections against the 
authority of the Holy See. I know not the result of his trial. 

Upon another occasion we interfered in favor of a Neapolitan deserter that the 
Roman government felt obliged to deliver up to the King of Naples, according to 
an international arrangement for reciprocal extraditions. The affair was easily 
arranged between the courts at Portici and Naples. It was acknowledged on the 
part of both, that political extraditions being forbidden by the laws of France, our 
situation in regard to Neapolitan refugees who had thrown themselves under the 
protection of our flag, should be respected. We accordingly gave the Neapolitan 
his passports, upon which he went off to some other country of his own choice. 
He had just left when a complaint was lodged against him for swindling and bigamy. 

These anecdotes serve to show that the Roman authority, and our own, were 
not so atrocious as Lord Palmerston is pleased to pretend. I add willingly that 
the duties of my charge brought me in contact with other compromised men of 
honor, but misled by their dreams, who learned only too late the weight of the 
yoke imposed on them by their ruling factions. 

Were severities increased after my departure? I believe it was just the con- 
trary, for reasons before specified. The difficulties were greatest at first; and I 
have read the following pleasing news in a work too favorable in my opinion to 
Count Cavour and his policy, but which, notwithstanding this error, publishes 
also impartial facts and wise counsels. : 

“The Holy Father has instituted a commission, formed of certain members of 
the tribunal of the consulta, to revise or annul all suits now pending connected 
more or less directly with the times of the late troubles. A great number of these 


suits have been thus suppressed, either by the council itself or by the Holy Father 
upon the report of the council.”,—( Annuaire de la Revue des Deux Mondes, 1854.) 


[ must point out to Count Cavour and Lord Palmerston an important omission 
in their diplomatic or parliamentary depositions. They have forgotten the inqui- 
sition and the holy office. This was nevertheless a beautiful text to play upon 
credulous imaginations, and for the use of those who have not this weakness. 
How could they forbear? In 1849 its dark mysteries were constantly spoken of. 
I have before remarked how the public in general compounds for the powerful 
figure of rhetoric called repetition, and how also it takes fractions of made up 
horrors to be true, perhaps a fourth or a half—sometimes, by way of compensa- 
tion, it accepts the simple truth. 

Governments and legislatures are very accessible to impressions of the public— 
even the clergy is not always exempt. 

A distinguished priest was concerned for the illustrious Abbé Seabed, whom 
he believed to be arrested. While thus anxious a friend invited me to dine with 
the detained, who was then enjoying the peaceful repose of the Villegiatura, under 
the refreshing shades of Albano, and probably never thought of the affectionate 
interest felt for his liberty. 

It is not amiss to relate it: it shows that the clergy is not so fond, as is pre- 
tended, of persecutions. In spite of my complete list of thirty-eight names and 
my pains to dispel the phantom, the inquisition was constantly cited. Meanwhile 
a detachment of our troops was quartered at the Holy Office—the vicar and asses- 
sor were unemployed—the one at Gaeta and the other at Naples. 
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Few persons know that the congregation of this terrible name is charged, when 
in operation, with spiritual decisions in matters of mixed marriages, of fasts and 
abstinence. 

We read in the Etudes Statistiques of Rome, by M. de Tournon, prefect of the 
empire in that city from 1810 to 1814, the following passage : 

«The functions of the Congregation of the Holy Office are well known, but what 
is not, is the reserve with which it renders its decisions, and the actual mildness 
of its proceedings. We had evident proof of this when the French armies took 
possession of Rome, for they found the prisons almost empty. The spacious rooms 
of the detained, their salubrity and cleanliness, bespoke sentiments of humanity 
in those who presided over this prison, which may be made, with little or no 
change, an excellent house of detention.”—(p. 47, vol. 9). 

In 1849 the constituent assembly threw open, in its turn, the doors of the Holy 
Office. The Roman republic found there but one single priest, committed for 
forgery. 

I visited this place on the 3d of July, when our troops were entering by the 
gate of Transteverine. My guide, a former Belgian officer, a volunteer in the 
army of Africa, who paid the greatest attention to our wounded during the siege, 
following them up wherever charity called him, through every danger, is at the 
present day prelate near His Holiness. Three soldiers accompanied us. After 
having passed in front of the fortress of St. Angelo, occupied by the republic, we 
crossed a plain covered with orange trees and jasmines, which certainly did not 
resemble the descriptions of the choniclers; two Roman battalions guarded the 
entrance. 1| could not then find there any pontifical victims, but I had at heart the 
deliverance of other prisoners from the Holy Office. I still possess as an auto- 
graph a leaf from the jail book on which is written opposite to the names: “ For 
sympathy exhibited for the French army.” 

More than a century before the Roman constituent assembly, in 1740, the 
president, de Brosses, a man of learning not under the influence of the Church, 
wrote to his friends : 

‘ Liberty of opinion, in matters of religion, and to some extent even of speech, 
is as great at Rome as at any other city with which I am acquainted. You must 
not believe that the ary | Office is as black as represented; I have heard of no 
case of persons confined by the inquisition or treated with severity.” 

Would you know the opinion of Voltaire, in one of his rare moments of im- 
partiality ? 

** The best reply to make to the detractors of the Holy See, is in the limited 
power enjoined at present by the bishops of Rome, which they exercise with 
wisdom, in long possession, and in a system of a general equilibrium which is 
now that of all courts.—(Art. S. Pierre. Dic. Philosoph.) Rome (he says else- 
where) is no longer sufficiently powerful to make war, and her weakness is her 
greatest happiness. She is the only state that has enjoyed the sweets of peace 
since the sacking of the city by the troops of Charles V.”—(Cour. de Rome— 
Dic. Philos.) 

Would the author of this apology have applauded all that he himself prepared ? 
We may doubt it. Certain revolutions would have greatly disturbed him— 
besides, he loved the lords, though the habits of the present chief of the British 
cabinet would certainly have astonished him. 

Since the times he wrote, what popes have reigned ?—Pius VI, Pius VII, Leo 
XII, Pius VIII, Gregory X VI—holy pontiffs, the two first robbed and imprisoned 
for the faith, and also on account of that admirable and single peace, which had 
not been troubled since Charles V ; Gregory X VI, almost dethroned for the same 
cause, and Pius IX undergoing exile for having refused to violate, by war, the 
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obligations of his universal paternity, as M. de Montalambert has reminded us in 
his admirable summary of the numerous acts of ingratitude in return for the 
unarmed civilization of the popes. 

Thus, in the space of seventy years, that country has experienced three wars, 
which were so long unknown; three usurpations—two by attacks from without, 
and one by the internal tyranny of a coalition of all revolutions. What was the 
attack by the Constable de Bourbon, compared with those committed in our days, 
not only upon pontifical authority, but upon the sacred foundations of all the 
social state, upon all principles of authority, upon all the liberties the world enjoys, 
for those at Rome cannot be overturned without spreading among all nations the 
same calamities, the same moral and material abasements? Piedmont and Eng- 
land would not escape them. 

Are we tired of this peace at the very time when we are celebrating it in a con- 
gress? In fact we cannot be considered too exacting when we require of these 
plenipotentiaries the good sense and prudence of Voltaire. 

They bring their accusations against these late pontiffs, these martyrs of union 
among the peoples, humble, beneficent, generous to a fault; the dispensers in 
a half century of four or five amnesties, always violated by those who had 
obtained them; repairing after each revolution by their economy and ‘the means 
of the Church the exhausted finances of the state; continual reformers of abuses 
as far as possible, under circumstances always perplexed; effacing the last 
remains of nepotism, of venality, of monopolies, of the privileges and faults of 
former times. They wish that the papacy, in its temporal weakness, which is 
the true secret of their speculations and their hostilities, should be what it never 
was in its strength, oppressive and cruel! But let us return to my list and to the 
situation I have described in the first period of occupation, the only time when 
severities were possible, and yet which never took place. 

The government of the republic was informed of these results. Thus my 
excellent friend M. de Tocqueville, speaking in his own name as minister of foreign 
affairs, had every reason to signalize them as he did in the following language at 
the session, 18th of October, 1849: 

**What is certain is that up to this time this revolution, which commenced by 
violence and assassination, and which was kept up by violence and folly, has not 
cost any man his liberty, his property, nor his life.” 

The left of the legislative assembly, the Moniteur bears witness, took care not 
to contradict whatever related to tlie pretended atrocities and the personal penalties 
now spoken of by Lord Palmerston and the Count de Cavour, and upon this, 
without a shadow of proof, after seven years of reparations which appear to annoy 
them, they affirm that which the “* mountain ” did not pretend to in the days of 
its greatest violence. 

Will it be said that since the act of amnesty new repressions have frightened 
civilized Europe, in the pontifical states; that the scaffold, unknown to our times, 
has been again erected? ‘T'wice, indeed, it has been erected—once for one of the 
assassins, regularly convicted for the murder of the heroic Rossi, and a second time 
for him who failed in a similar attempt upon another minister of His Holiness, 
the Cardinal Antonelli. This courageous friend and faithful minister of Pius LX, 
who would adorn the wisest counsels and do honor to any government, has be- 
stowed a pension upon the family of the murderer, whose life he tried in vain to 
save. 

Since when have governments, monarchical or republican, been able to subsist 
without repressions, and have amnesties become open doors for all the new phases 
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of crime? How long since penal sanctions are no longer necessary for criminal 
attempts which follow clemency ?—and must not their numbers be proportioned 
to the frequency of the bloody conspiracies to which they apply ? 

We have reason to believe, nevertheless, that the repressions posterior to 1850 
have been very limited; but if any circumstance could multiply them, it would 
certainly be the appeal made openly to that southern ardor, to that impatience, to 
those vibrations of approaching subversion, that the Count de Cavour depicted, 
for the promotion of his cause, in his note of the 16th of April. 

Does not every one know that secret societies cover Italy, that the Mazzini loan 
has there its brokers, that innumerable subversive writings set out from their con- 
venticles, and that visible encouragement, if not direct assistance, comes from that 
quarter? You fear demagogue insurrections, and yet denounce repressions! 
Remove the cause. I will not tell you where it dwells—-but do not aggravate it 
by your rashness. 

I have sought in vain in the penal acts of the Holy See the name of a venerable 
archbishop; I have seen therein mentioned the name of no person distinguished 
by honorable services on the field of battle, or by the defence of order and estab- 
lished governments. 

It may be said that states generally have not had and have not now any 
comminatory character in their amnesties, nor daily legal prosecutions, 

Who will throw the first stone at the government of the Holy See? Will 
Austria? Her amnesty of 1849 excepted eighty-six names, she sequestered pro- 
perty and executed in Hungary. Remonstrances were then made to her with 
closed doors, buf she replied that Piedmont did not hesitate to repress insurrection 
in Genoa; that England sent her Chartists as convicts to Australia, and hung 
insurgents in the Tonian Isles; that the French republic, after the 15th of May, 
1848, the days of June of the same year, and the 13th of June of the following 
year, found means of protecting herself. 

I have heard it said that at Vienna the late Prince Schwarzenberg declared in 
regard to the representations of England and Piedmont, that he felt much inclined 
to send them notes about the insurgents of Genoa and those poor Ionian peasants. 

It must not be thought that I propose to gainsay anything the French govern- 
ment may undertake, in connection with Austria, to obtain redress of wrongs 
unknown to me, and ameliorations which may be deemed necessary. I will not 
even defend myself from any such intention so far is it opposed to my most 
sincere sentiments. I am replying simply to the foreign plenipotentiaries, who 
will not succeed, I trust, in giving a dangerous character to the present negotia- 
tions. 

We have reason to know that the Pope has always heard and solicited advice 
addressed to his temporal authority by the European governments. In 1831, in 
1832, in 1849, his institutions were the subject of his free and benevolent commu- 
nications. He will do justice beyond doubt to all that is reasonable, and nothing 
else should be asked of him. 

But England and Piedmont are very far from these just and necessary consid- 
erations. It is on this account that I undertake to repel their attacks upon the 
Church, and to defend a most sacred cause against their statesmen. 

One of the first precautions to take in approaching the Holy See relative to any 
internal reform is to avoid noise and clamor, which favor revolutions and take 
away from the Sovereign Pontiff precisely the conditions of dignity, indepen- 
dence and liberty, without which ameliorations become more difficult after they 
have been demanded than they were before. 
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On his real and apparent liberty depend his means of satisfying the desires 
expressed; and what passed at the session of 8th of April was the reverse of 
facilitation. So Lord Palmerston has discovered in relation to the affairs of 
Poland; he said in reply to the reproaches of Lord Lyndhurst, in the house of 
lords, on the Ist of July: 

«‘ When we saw that every step on our part would give rise to fatal imterpreta- 
tions in Russia; that we would be suspected of wishing to interfere in the acts of 
clemency that the emperor of Russia may please to exercise at his leisure, and 
that they might have lost their merit, if it were considered that they were due to 
the instigations of the powers, the governments of France and England did not 
say a word in regard to Poland.” 

This observation is certainly judicious in face of a great power like Russia, but 
it should not be less so in regard to a small state like that of the Holy See. Fur- 
thermore, a certain prudence and delicacy, proportionate to the universal importance 
of the Church, should be observed towards the Holy See, as every one, Catholic 
or separated, may readily comprehend. The papacy is the dignity of a large por- 
tion of the human race. If veneration is impaired at this source, and in this 
school, where will indignity end? 

I have repressed so far my dearest and most pious recollections, to reply by cool 
reason to the hostility manifested against the Holy See; but in the bottom of my 
heart I felt a testimony which predominated over all others—the goodness of the 
injured pontiff. 

It was entrusted to me in 1848 and in 1849 to bear to Pius IX the consolations 
of France. The first time it was but a few days after the assassination of his 
minister and the murderous siege of the Quirinal. Never, in the midst of the 
most bloody horrors, have I heard from this gentle spirit any expression which 
was not that of an afflicted father, without a shade of bitterness towards his cruel 
enemies; he recalled constantly by his language the last words of Pius VI: 
Tgnosce illis! Confiding in the cross, penetrated with the divine responsibility of 
his inheritance, attentive to preserve the independence of the Church, and with it 
the assured liberty of all peoples; but conciliatory in all regards that accorded with 
this invincible firmness. 

Just as he appeared in his besieged palace, gentle, calm, strong in that courage 
which never abandons apostles and pontiffs, such did he appear at Gaeta and 
Portici; then at Rome, by the bed-sides of our soldiers, replying with such a charm 
to their simple homage; at the lowly beds of the dying of Chabra, sustaining 
them with his paternal hands, and preparing them himself for their last journey; 
with inexpressible grace and goodness, merciful towards his deluded children, with 
a heart overflowing with benedictions, and truly filled with the Holy Ghost. 

** To have a lovely idea of this evangelical spirit,” said Bossuet in his panegyric 
on St. Francis de Sales, “it was enough, it appears to me, to contemplate his 
countenance. But let us seek in the heart the source of that attractive sweetness, 
which having filled the interior, spreads over the outer man a simple and easy 
grace, and an air of temporal cordiality which breathes but an affection all holy, a 
charity which carries with it patience to bear with faults, compassion to pity them, 
and condescension to cure them.” 


And such is Pius IX. 

Why are we driven to present this faithful portrait on account of the language 
of the Count de Cavour, grand nephew of St. Francis de Sales, the true con- 
queror, who did so much for the house of Savoy, and for the now impaired unity 
of so noble a nation ? 























MEMOIR OF JUDGE GASTON. 


Continued from page 592. 


The other congressional effort of Mr. Gaston from which we propose to extract, 
is the speech which he made in January, 1816, against retaining the previous 
question in the rule of the house. Mr. Stanford, of North Carolina, introduced a 
motion to expunge the previous question from the rules, which led to an animated 


and learned discussion, participated in by many of the Jeading lawyers and states- 
men of the country. Mr. Gaston had long been dissatisfied with the oppressive 
action of this rule, by which the debate on any question could be suddenly arrested 
by a tyrannical majority, and the house forced to an immediate vote thereon. He 
had made it a subject of close study, as his speech clearly proves. The structure 
of his mind, so well trained in logic and so profoundly stored with the learning of 
the law, would naturally lead him to take pleasure in the discussion of such ques- 
tions, and the ingenuity with which he seized upon such a topic, so far removed 
from the usual course of most men’s studies, for the display of his learning and 
mental powers, has been greatly admired. Mr. Clay having concluded a speech 
in favor of retaining the previous question, Mr. Gaston rose, and after a clear and 
lucid statement of the question before the house, said: *‘1 have been anticipated 
by my colleague, and I rejoice that I have been thus anticipated. From none 
could the call upon this honorable house to emancipate itself from the thraldom of 
the ‘previous question’ proceed with more authority and propriety than from its 
oldest surviving son; from him who has witnessed the growth of this rule from 
its first intrusion here to its present all-controlling domination. And, sir, I 
rejoice equally at the opposition which the motion of my colleague has encoun- 
tered. If this hideous rule could have been vindicated, we should have received 
that vindication from the gentleman who has just resumed his seat (Mr. Clay). 
If his ingenuity and zeal combined could form for the previous question no other 
defence than that which we have heard, the previous question cannot be defended. 
If beneath his shield it finds so slight a shelter, it must fall a victim to the just 
though long delayed vengeance of awakened and indignant freedom. If Hector 
cannot protect his Troy, the doom of Troy is fixed by fate.’ Again: ** The 
privilege of the representative to declare the will, to explain the views, to make 
known the grievances, and to advance the interests of his constituents, was so pre- 
cious in the estimation of the authors of our constitution, that they have secured 
to him an irresponsibility elsewhere for whatever may be uttered by him in this 
house ; ‘for any speech or debate in either house, they (the senators and represen- 
tatives) shall not be questioned in any other place.’ The liberty of speech is 
fenced round with a bulwark, which renders it secure from external injury—here is 
its citadel—its impregnable fortress. In vain may its enemies assail it from with- 
out; but within, the mutes of despotism can murder it with impunity.”” After a 
learned and most minute investigation of the previous question in all its bearings, 
as chiefly exemplified in the parliamentary history of Great Britain, Mr. Gaston 
concluded his speech as follows: ‘This moment is peculiarly favorable for an 
impartial decision on the proposition before us. The return of peace has brought 
about a new order of things, which must be followed by modifications cf parties 
impossible to be distinctly foreseen. Interests which have been heretofore opposed, 
will be found acting in concert, and jealousies and enmities which a common feeling 
86 Vou. IV.—No. II. 
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has suppressed, will be roused into activity. There are few, perhaps there is no 
intelligent member of this body, in whose theories and maxims of political philgs- 
ophy the changes and trials through which we have passed have not produced 
some alteration. Besides, an event approaches which in every free country is 
necessarily accompanied by party mutations: the executive power is about to 
change hands. At this moment, no one can confidently pronounce whether before 
this congress closes he will be found among the majority or the minority of the 
house. This, then, is the auspicious moment for putting down with one consent 
this odious tyranny. The victims of oppression should disdain to become its 
instruments; the possessors of arbitrary power know not how soon they may be 
compelled to feel its injustice.” 

Some of the other subjects of debate in which Mr. Gaston took part, were as 
follows: during the first and second sessions of the thirteenth congress—the pro- 
posed amendment to the constitution, by which the mode of choosing and organiz- 
ing the electoral college was to be changed; his own resolution in relation to the 
Canadas ; the bill to prohibit the ransoming of vessels; the Maryland memorial, 
and the resolution in relation to the embargo: during the third session of the thir- 
teenth congress—the resolution to issue treasury notes; the bill to incorporate the 
United States Bank; the militia bill, &c.: during the first session of the fourteenth 
congress—the commercial convention; the repeal of the direct tax; the United 
States Bank, &c.: during the second session of the fourteenth congress—the 
amendment to the constitution changing the mode of electing president and vice- 
president; the right of Indiana to cast her electoral vote ; the contested election of 
the Missouri delegates, &c., &e. ; 

Upon his retirement from congress in 1817, Mr. Gaston resumed the practice 
of the law. His time, however, between his return to North Carolina and his 
elevation to the bench, was divided between his profession and his engagements 
in the legislature of the state. A man so highly gifted and so useful to his coun- 
try, could not remain in private life: Mr. Gaston was from necessity a public 
man. Asa legislator, his name ranks with the greatest names our country has 
produeed. He could not in justice be called a politician, for he rose early in life 
to the rank of a statesman. The statute book of North Carolina is full of the 
monuments of his genius. The people of that noble commonwealth are enjoying 
this day the fruits of his invaluable public services. Many of his most brilliant 
and learned speeches were made in the state legislature; that delivered in 1828 on 
the subject of the state currency is spoken of as one of his highest efforts. A long 
continued period of financial depression had caused a very great recourse to the 
banks by the people for relief. The banks had liberally and generously applied their 
means for the public relief, until about 1828 it was discovered that the public dis- 
tress extended far beyond their powers of relief, and the extent to which they had 
carried their accommodations began to recoil upon themselves. They were conse- 
quently compelled to cease discounting and to begin to collect their outstanding 
means with some vigor. An outcry was at once raised against the banks, and 
those whom they had most relieved were now tnost vociferous in their denuncia- 
tions of them. Bills were introduced into the legislature ordering prosecutions 
against the banks and for confiscating their effects, which passed through their first 
stages so rapidly as to indicate an immense majority hostile to those institutions. 
Mr. Gaston, who had been president of the bank of Newbern, and thoroughly 
understood the subject, was not deterred by the hopeless appearance of their cause 
from raising his voice in their defence. Day after day he stood up manfully for the 
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banks amid sneers and sarcasm, and finally succeeded in warding off the threatened 
blow by dividing the house on the main question, “thus saving the banks from 
destruction and the state from disgrace.”” The justice of Mr Gaston’s course has 
since been fully acknowledged. His defence of the old constitution of North Caro- 
lina, in 1831, was an effort truly worthy of such a cause and of such a champion. 
His biographer in the National Portrait Gallery, in alluding to this speech, says: 
‘«* The constitution of the state is a venerable document. Itcame down to the present 
generation from the sages of the revolution, and is loved and venerated in North 
Carolina for its very antiquity. It was a fit occasion for the exhibition of his learn- 
ing, eloquence and patriotism, and these resources of his mind he poured forth 
with the most brilliant profusion.” Besides the law regulating descents, Mr. 
Gaston framed the statute establishing the present supreme court of the state, 
“and the liberal basis upon which it is established is to be ascribed to his zealous 
and efficient support.”” It was owing to his efforts that the clause in the constitu- 
tion of North Carolina discriminating against Catholics in their civil and political 
rights was expunged. The following notice of his noble labors in that cause, is 
from a Protestant pen in the state: ‘* The most brilliant era of his legislative career 
was the convention of 1835. The hour of the repeal of the constitutional dis- 
franchisement of Catholics, was probably the proudest of his life. His speech on 
that occasion was one of the rarest and most admirable specimens of eloquence 
which ancient or modern times have produced. His whole soul was poured into 
the task. He felt that it must be achieved by him, or notatall. Those who do not 
remember, cannot imagine the bitter spirit of prejudice which bigotry and intoler- 
ance had conjured up at that period in ignorant minds. To find any parallel, we 
must go back to the sixteenth century. The agitation, misrepresentation and delu- 
sion in the counties nearest the seat of government, resembled those of the politi- 
cal campaign of 1840. In those counties, numbers firmly believed that the 
convention was about to burn all their bibles. The object of the agitators was to 
intimidate the convention from its great work of justice—the emancipation of our 
Catholic fellow-citizens. Can such things be believed of North Carolina in the 
nineteenth century? Alas! popular ignorance is like the hidden fire of the vol- 
cano when al! is quiet above. Such facts are useful to be referred to—they ring 
in startling peals the cry for popular education. The effort of Judge Gaston was 
successful. To him is due the gratitude of the wise and tolerant of every land. 
To him, as North Carolinians, we give our thanks for the erasure from our con- 
stitution of that relict of the bigotry and ignorance of the dark ages which stood in 
the front of our.statute-book—the wonder of other states, and the shame of every 
enlightened Carolinian. Future generations must pay the debt in the veneration 
with which they will enshroud his name. That the act of emancipation was not 
complete—that it was not as comprehensive as humanity and the boundless circle 
of his own enlightened benevolence, was not his fault.””. Judge Gaston was a 
firm and ardent friend and defender of the federal union, and a decided opponent 
of the doctrines of nullification as set forth in the South Carolina protest. He 
was highly conservative in politics, and a warm opponent of the radical tendencies 
of his times. 

As a profound jurist, Judge Gaston was eminent among the great legal minds 
with whom he was thrown in contact. He fully realized the prediction of the 
great Luther Martin. His mind was deeply imbued with the spirit of magna charta 
and the old common law. Few legal minds in this, or perhaps in any country, 
were more profoundly versed in the abstruse learning of the law. The advan- 
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tages of a finished education, his excellent mental discipline, together with his 
powers of elocution, enabled him always to avail himself of what he knew, with 
great power. He lost no time in seeing the point at issue, in arranging his 
thoughts methodically, and in expressing them with effect. His arguments 
addressed to the court on law points were remarkably brief and vigorous. 

It was, however, as an advocate that his powers as an orator were most 
remarkable ; it was on this stage that he acquired most reputation, The following 
graphic description of his style of oratory, is from the pen of one who often felt 
the enchantment of his eloguence: ‘It was as an advocate that Judge Gaston 
was most illustrious. The forum was an arena in which he trod the undisputed 
victor. Here all the excelling qualities of his mind and heart were called into 
display. As a criminal advocate, he long enjoyed unrivalled reputation in North 
Carolina. His was not a cold and mercenary advocacy. Such was the warmth 
of his sympathy, that from the hour he heard the story of the wrongs or misfortunes 
of his client, he became his zealous friend. He threw himself heart and sole into 
the defense, and made it his own personal cause. No fury of popular prejudice 
or obloquy could bend his unwavering devotion, or frighten him from the coura- 
geous defense of injured innocence, as he firmly believed it. All that zeal could 
accomplish, aided by every weapon which untiring industry could gather from 
the stores of boundless learning, by the acutest subtlety of perception, and the most 
insinuating and pathetic eloquence, he did. Who, that has ever seen, does not yet 
freshly remember—who can ever forget that noble form, as he rose to address the 
jury in some case of life and death? The head slightly declined—the calm gray 
eye—the expansive jutting brow, overloaded with thought—the embarrassed begin- 
ning, hesitating, pausing, stumbling along, the words falling singly, slow, like rain 
drops before the storm, but kindling an unaccountable interest and curiosity. But 
now the manner becomes more animated, words come like disciplined troops, 
obedient to the will, and arrange themselves in their positions—each so apt and 
expressive, and now and then one concentrating such a world of thought, it seems 
to fly to and bury itself in your heart. Those deep gray eyes, now luminous with 
the fire of thought, look on you, and you behold in their bright, mysterious depths 
unutterable thoughts, of which the words that now fall like snow flakes are but 
the dim echos. The earnest, emphatic gesture seems but the action of the thought. 
Those deep, deliberate, emphatic tones, are earnest indeed. You feel it is no 
holyday show, no spouting rhetorician you are seeing, but a man deeply moved, 
earnestly thinking. The thought that convulses the orator is effused into your 
soul. You sit enchained, entranced; time, space, visible realities, are forgotten. 
The thought that fills you alone, is real: you live but in the thought that you 
breathe in, like some maddening gas, and yield yourself, subdued and willing, 
to the power of a spirit mightier than you.” 

In 1833, William Gaston was elevated to the bench of the supreme court of 
North Carolina, a post which he continued to adorn for the remainder of his life. 
To the discharge of the duties of his high office, Judge Gaston brought all the 
rich treasures of his well stored mind and the sterling qualities of his upright heart. 
Never was the ermine worn with more unsullied purity, never was justice more 
ably or more impartially administered. It would be impossible ta.convey to the 
minds of our readers a just idea of his judicial career in this memoir. His deci- 
sions are recorded in the law reports of North Carolina, as precedents for the 
guidance of posterity. The student will learn from these reports* the active part 


* Tredell’s N. C. Reports. 
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that Judge Gaston took in the business of the court, and how much he contributed 
to its enlightened administration of justice. The encomiums passed upon him by 
the court at his decease will show how his colleagues on the bench valued his 
services. So devoted was Judge Gaston to the discharge of his judicial duties, 
and so indifferent to public advancement, that he declined to exchange his seat on 
the supreme bench of North Carolina for one in the senate of the United States. 

During a life actively and incessantly devoted to professional, legislative and judi- 
cial labors, Judge Gaston always found time for general reading. Having acquired 
in his youth a fondness for literature, he always found in works of taste and art a 
relaxation from severer studies. ‘Though usually engrossed in business, he yet 
made it a point to keep up with the current literature of the day. It is related of 
him, that *‘ it was his custom, in riding the circuit of his courts, to take with him 
the last new publication, and to peruse it as he rode along the roads, and he was not 
unfrequently aroused from the enchantment of Scott or Irving by the upsetting of 
his sulky.”” He was an intense student and a profound thinker. Possessing great 
mental activity and an untiring fondness for business, he did not debar himself from 
seasonable relaxation and recreation. His habits of recreation were refined and 
judicious. No man was more at home in the social circle, and none contributed 
more to its entertainment. His conversation was instructive, but never stiff or 
formal, for his disposition was genial, gay, and sometimes convivial. He is said to 
have been unrivalled in the narration of an anecdote, especially a professional one. 

In the domestic circle, the genial warmth of his charaacter was peculiarly felt. 
His engrossing public duties never withdrew his attention from the duties of do- 
mestic life. It was there he found his chief comforts and sweetest consolations. 
His high moral qualities gave him a keen relish for the virtuous enjoyments of home. 
Though the rude hand of death often invaded the circle of those dearest to him, 
still his deep sense of religion ever made him courageous and cheerful. He had 
been three times married; his first wife was Miss Susan Hay, daughter of John 
Hay, Esq., of Fayetteville, to whom he was married on the 4th of September, 1803, 
and who died on the 20th of April, 1804. His second wife was Miss Hannah 
McClure, only daughter of General McClure, to whom he was married on the 
6th of October, 1805, and who died on the 12th of July, 1813, leaving one son 
and two daughters. His last wife was Miss Eliza Ann Worthington, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Charles Worthington, of Georgetown, D. C., to whom he was 
married in August, 1816, and who died on the 26th of January, 1819, leaving two 
infant daughters. To his motherless children he was everything, supplying by 
his tenderness and thoughtful solicitude the loss of their mother. Their education 
was the object of his greatest care, and he regarded their. religious instruction as 
the most important part of their education. The following extract from a letter 
which he wrote to his eldest daughter, then married and residing in the north, on 
the subject of sending her younger sisters to school, will show what were the 
views of this great man on this most important subject: ‘* Without an opportu- 
nity of making my own observations, I must rely on those of others. And to 
whom can I trust so securely asto yours? You have, then, not only my permis- 
sion but request to fix E....and K... where you think proper. Inform me of 
the arrangements you may make, and let me know to whom I am to remit and 
how much. As far as is practicable without abridging their means of improve- 
ment, consult economy. And above all, let it be explicitly understood that their 
religious opinions are to be treated with respect, their religious practices to be in no 
manner interfered with, and that they are not to be\even invited, much less 
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required, to do any act inconsistent with the avowed profession of the faith in which 
they have been nurtured. ‘You must excuse me for being thus particular. Much 
as I respect Connecticut, I know full well the rancorous and unenlightened hatred 
which is there felt against my venerable religion, and the extreme difficulty which 
must be experienced by those who are under the influence of this confirmed pre- 
judice, in treating with decency what is so completely misunderstood, and feared, 
and detested. I would spare my children the mortification of seeing that insulted 
which they have been taught to revere, and save them from the greatest of all 
moral evils, the unsettling of their faith.” 

We have already alluded to Judge Gaston’s religious character in the earlier 
part of his career. As we have seen him in youth, pious, regular and uncompro- 
mising, so he continued in manhood, old age, and in death. Religion was “ the 
guide of his youth and the light of his path.””? Before the church was erected at 
Newbern he used to read the mass prayers for all the Catholics that could be col- 
lected together; and always, in the absence of the priest, he would with the great- 
est humility and devotion kneel before the railing of the altar and repeat the 
prayers. After his death, his confessor declared that he regarded him guiltless of 
ever having committed mortal sin. He corresponded intimately with. Bishops 
England and Bruté, whose letters to him breathe the warmest sentiments of affec- 
tion and esteem. His life teaches us the lessons that virtue equally adorns every 
period of life; that religion is essential for every age and condition, because all 
ages and conditions are equally subject to the hand of death; that we know not 
the day nor the hour; and that life should be a preparation for death. The life 
of Judge Gaston, and more particularly his sudden death, most forcibly illustrate 
these truths. Of the many eulogiums pronounced upon him by Protestants after 
his death, all allude in special terms of admiration to his deep and practical sense 
of religion. There is no calculating the good accomplished for the cause of our 
religion by one such Catholic life, led in the midst of Protestants. 

Judge Gaston died at Raleigh, on the 23d of January, 1844, in the sixty-sixth 
year of his age. On the morning of the day he died, he attended court in his 
usual health, and was in the active discharge of his duties when he was suddenly 
stricken down by apoplexy. He was removed immediately to his lodgings, where, 
by the timely and skilful application of remedies, he revived, and was engaged in 
cheerful conversation with the friends who surrounded him at that moment of 
peril, till within five minutes of his death. A second stoke of apoplexy came 
upon him in the evening, while he was utterly unconscious of danger, and in five 
minutes thereafter this great and good man was no more. At the moment of the 
fatal blow, he had been relating with great playfulness the particulars of a con- 
vivial party at Washington many years before, and was speaking of one who on 
that occasion had avowed himself a “ free thinker” in religion. ‘ From that day,” 
said Judge Gaston, “ I always looked upon that man with distrust. I do not say 
that a free thinker may not be an honorable man; that he may not from high 
motives scorn to do a mean act; but I dare not trust him. A belief in an over- 
ruling divinity, who shapes our ends, whose eye is upon us, and who will reward 
us according to our deeds, is necessary. We must believe and feel that there is 
a God, all-wise and,”’—raising himself up and seeming to swell with the thought,— 
“‘anmicnty!”? Such were the last words of William Gaston. 

In his death North Carolina lost her greatest, her favorite son, and the union 
one of its best and ablest defenders. North Carolina was bowed down with grief, 
and a voice of sorrow came forth from every section of the country. It was felt 
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everywhere that a great man had fallen. The contemporary journals gave expres- 
sion to the public sentiment in the most exalted eulogiums on the public services 
and virtues of the deceased, with which they teemed. The legislative bodies, the 
courts, the colleges, all public and private associations, and the popular assemblies, 
met on this sad occasion, in order to place on record the testimonials of their pro- 
found sorrow. From the many such testimonials which we have had before us, 
we select only the following from the proceedings of the supreme court of North 
Carolina. After announcing to the court the death of Judge Gaston and the cir- 
cumstances attending his illness, the attorney general said: “I cannot speak of 
Judge Gaston as he deserves to be spoken of. His eulogy is on the lips of the 
whole country. The force of his example will perpetuate his praise. The ways 
of heaven, how inexorable are they, to teach us our nothingness, as well as to 
wean us from life. Our most useful citizens, our nearest relations and our dearest 
friends, are snatched away, impelling us to rely only on him who pervadeth and 
sustaineth all things. You know (addressing himself to the chief justice, who 
was present at the death scene) the manner of his death. Sorrow often produces 
its consolation. I was present when Judge Gaston died. That he lived con- 
stantly mindful of the grave, I have no doubt. The evening before he departed 
this life, in conversation with a friend, he mentioned that death had to him no ter- 
rors—that the years he had numbered were but so many steps in the completion 
of the journey assigned him by his master, and that he rejoiced that his armor 
would soon be put off. Up to the moment of his dissolution, his mind was 
cheerful—entertaining and instructing his friends on moral subjects. His last sen- 
tence impressed upon them the absolute necessity, to enable us to be either useful 
here or happy hereafter, of an abiding belief in a being present everywhere, knowing 
the intent and understanding the imagination of the heart—who is almighty, 
bringing man into judgment after death, rewarding him for his deeds. Before his 
voice had died upon the ear, ‘he was not.’ ‘He had gone to his rest.’ ” 

Chief Justice Ruffin, on behalf of the court, responded with very great emo- 
tion: “ The court unites with the bar in Jamenting the calamity which has fallen 
on us, and is ready to concur with whatever may honor the memory of our 
deceased brother, or express a sympathy with his bereaved family. The loss 
indeed is that of the whole country, and it will doubtless be deeply felt and deeply 
deplored by the whole country. But to us, who have been connected with him 
here, it is peculiarly severe. Having been closely associated in private intercourse 
and in the discharge of a common public duty, for the last ten years, we have had 
the best means of knowing and appreciating his personal virtues and judicial ser- 
vices. We know that he was indeed a great man and a great judge. His assist- 
ance in the discharge of our official duties, is cheerfully acknowledged by us who 
have survived him. In our opinion, his worth as a minister of justice and ex- 
pounder of the laws, was inestimable; and we feel that as a personal friend his 
loss cannot be supplied.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Tue crowd outside the court-house grew more and more clamorous for admis- 
sion as the trial proceeded. Stones were several times thrown at the doors, and 
finally the multitude grew so excited as to be on the point of rushing up the steps 
to disarm the constables, when suddenly the word * halt”? was heard ringing clear 


and sharp from the direction of the street, and next moment a detachment of 


police headed by a lieutenant passed through the gate, and opening a passage 
with their bayonets took their position on the court-house steps. 

This reinforcement, it is needless to observe, was ordered by Mr. Hardwrinkle 
himself from the neighboring village without the knowledge or consent of Captain 
Petersham. Hardwrinkle in fact saw from the very beginning that the Captain 
determined to throw every obstacle in the way of Barry’s committal, and he on 
the other hand resolved to leave no means untried to thwart and disappoint him. 
Hence the moment he found the police hud all been sent in search of Lanty Han- 
lon and his sister, with the exception of three or four to guard the prisoner, he 
despatched a messenger to the nearest officer in charge, and under pretence of 
an anticipated riot commanded him to bring forthwith all the force he could mus- 
ter to sustain the magistrates in the execution of the law. 

After the slight interruption occasioned by the entrance of the sheriff and his 
party, the chairman again resumed his examination of the witness. 

«* My good woman,”’ said he, “ you have made a very grave and serious charge 
here in open court against one of my brother magistrates; no less a charge indeed 
than of conspiring with another individual here present to entice, seduce or carry 
off, by fair means or foul, a highly accomplished and amiable young lady, Miss 
Mary Lee, of Araheera-Head. I now call on you to substantiate that charge 
or confess yourself guilty of a foul and malicious slander.” 

“‘ Slander!’’*repeated Else, drawing herself up and looking round the audience; 
“*T niver was guilty of slander in my life. I’m now four score years and more: 
thirty of them I spent in the wilds of Benraven under the foul name of witch 
and devils-dam ; but where’s the man or woman here ever knew Else Curley to 
tell a lie or slander a neighbor—if there is let them spake. What I am, that man 
there on the bench has made me. For these long and weary thirty years he stud 
between the light of heaven and me, and yit though I niver expect to see God 
but in anger, I wud’nt tell a lie to send him to the gallows.” 


* Copy-right secured according to law. 
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As Else uttered these words her look was calm and defiant, and she stood erect 
as a statue, with her arms folded on her brown bare breast, and her deep gray eyes 
fixed on Robert Hardwrinkle. 

The spectators gazed on her in silent astonishment. Her mien, her attitude, 
but above all the dignity with which she spoke, struck them as extraordinary in a 
woman of her character and years. 

**She has seen better days, that old creature,”’ observed Horseman, turning to 
the priest. 

* Ay, so report says. There is*some mystery about her, too, I never could 
fathom.” 

** But on what grounds,” again demanded the Captain, “ have you made this 
charge against Mr. Hardwrinkle ?” 

*‘Humph! grounds enough, sir, grounds enough. First ask the sheriff there 
to produce the promissory note Mr. Lee’s now arrested for.” 

“My jurisdiction don’t extend so far, my good woman,” said the Captain. 
“If the gentleman, however, chooses ” 

“* Certainly sir,” replied the latter, “ certainly ; I can see no objection.” 

** Well, I guess you might as well not mind it just now,” drawled out Weeks, 
who had resumed his former seat and kept whittling his pencil, leaning back 
against the partition. 

* How so ?” 

** Well, I object to the production of the note—that’s all.” 

“The objection don’t hold, sir—the note being now in possession of the civil 
court,”’ responded the sheriff, handing the document up to the bench. 

** Hah!” exclaimed the chairman as he read it over. ‘“ This note’s drawn in 
favor of Steven C. Ingoldsby—and endorsed by Robert Hardwrinkle to Ephraim 
C. B. Weeks—with interest added up to 13 Witness, how does this date 
correspond with Weeks’ arrival at Crohan ?”” 

‘«* He was here two weeks to a day, promptly responded Else—just time enough 
for his cousin there to go to Dublin and ferret out Mr. Lee’s creditors.” 

* You’re of opinion, then,”’ said the Captain, “ that Mr. Hardwrinkle bought 
up this note and endorsed it to Weeks as a means of coercing Miss Lee to marry 
him through fear of her uncle’s incarceration ?”’ 

*> em.” 

«* Still, my good woman,” observed a little red-faced man on the right of the 
chairman, “ you have given us no proofs yet that Mr. Weeks ever proposed 
marriage at all to the young lady in question.” 

*€ Proofs!” repeated Else, running her hand into her bosom and drawing outa 
pile of letters. ‘* Proofs—there’s proofs enough here !” 

«© How came you by these letters ?” 

“* Weeks gave them to me to deliver to Miss Lee.” 

** Ah—and you delivered them ?” 

**No; I kept them.” 

“And told Mr. Weeks, no doubt, that you handed them to the young 
lady 2”? 

** That ’id bea lie if I did,”’ responded the old woman; “and you heard me 
swear I niver told a lie in my life.” 

“So Miss Lee never saw these letters?”’ pursued the little red-faced man, appa- 
rently somewhat discomfited by his failure in the attempt to break down the wit- 
ness’ testimony. ‘‘ She never saw them ?” 

&7 Vor. 1V.—No. 11. 
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‘Saw them—humph!” ejaculated Else, contemptuously. “No, no; it ’d 
ill become the daughter of William Talbot to touch the love-letters of such a scare- 
crow as that ;’’ and her finger pointed to the Yankee as she spoke. 

«* Hand me these letters,”’ said the Captain—* hand them over here; we must 
see what they look like.” 

After running his eye over the contents of one or two of them, taken at random 
from the parcel, he turned to Weeks and requested to know from that gentleman 
whether he acknowledged the authorship, and if so, had he any objection to have 
the letters read in court. * 

Weeks hesitated for a moment, at a loss what reply to make. He had a great 
temptation to disavow the letters altogether, if he could do so with impunity ; but 
he feared he could not, and to fail in the attempt would only cover him with 
greater shame and confusion than ever. 

** You have heard the question, Mr. Weeks ?” 

* What! about writing these letters ?” 

«© Yes!”’ 

“Oh! I acknowledge the corn, of course, right straight off. I guess I haint 
got nothing in them to be ashamed of, have 1? Well, the hull amount of it is, I 
sorter liked the girl.” 

*© Just so, sir.”’ 

** There’s no treason in that, I reckon ?”’ 

* Certainly not.” 

* As for the lady been of gentle blood, and all that sorter thing, why it’s all 
right enough I guess over here in this old country of yourn. And so folks round 
here may think perhaps a Yankee merchant Jike me aint good enough match for 
her; but I tell ye what, gents,” he continued, rising to his feet and thrusting his 
hands down, as usual, deep into his breeches pockets—* I tell you what, I’m the 
son of an old revolutionist, and I’ve got a notion that the descendant of one of 
these same old heroes is about good enough for any Irish girl ever walked in shoe 
leather. I may be wrong, gents, but them’s my sentiments notwithstanding.” 

«* Witness,” resumed the chairman, without appearing to take much notice of 
Weeks ; ‘witness, since the gentleman acknowledges having written these letters 
and made honorable proposals therein, what can you show us disreputable in his 
conduct or that of his cousin, Mr. Hardwrinkle, respecting the overture of mar- 
riage ?”’ 

« Was’nt it the act of a mane, designin villain,” responded Else, “ to try to 
enthrap a girl of her years into a marriage to save her uncle from beggary or a jail, 
when he knew her to be the heiress of William Talbot, now livin in the United 
States ?”? 

Mary started as the sudden announcement fell upon her ear. 

“* Hush, hush!” whispered Kate; “ keep quiet for a moment.” 

* Oh my God, my God!” she murmured—* what do I hear! my father still 
living! Oh! mother of mercy, can this be true!” 

The light-keeper glanced at the chairman and then at the witness, as if he feared 
the old woman’s wits were wandering ; and the priest, turning to Dr. Horseman, 
quietly observed “ that things were beginning to assume a new complexion.” 

“Else Curley, be careful what words you utter here,” said the Captain, 
anxiously looking down at the two young friends, now folded lovingly in each 
others arms. “You may have excited hopes, perhaps, which never will be 
realized. On what authority do you make that assertion ?” 
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* What, that William Talbot is still living ?” 

« Yes.” 

** Plenty of authorities: first and foremost, that rosary there in the priest’s hand ; 
then the draggin up of that poor cabin-boy under a warrant, for fear he’d tell the 
sacret when he’d recover; and last of all, the condemned Jook on that dark, dis- 
mal countenance there beside ye.”’ 

Hardwrinkle raised his head and smiled at the old woman, but it was a smile so 
ghastly that the spectators felt chilled by its death-like expression. 

“ Hah! ye smile,” said Else; “* ye smile, and well ye may, for you’re the 
bloodsucker and I’m the victim. Ye hunted me long, and run me down at last. 
From crag to crag ye hunted me, and from peak to peak—from the mountain to 
the glen ye hunted me, and from the glen to the prison. Ay, ye hunted me and 
ye famished me, and ye robbed me of my sowl at last. Ay, ay, well ye smile 
at the rack and ruin ye’ve made; but bide yer time. bide yer time—it’s a long 
lane has noturn. That hellish smile can’t last always: and maybe yer time is 
shorter nor ye think for, too. The hand of God may reach ye yit afore death 
reaches me. Bide yer time!—onct [ thought I cud niver die till I seen yer 
corpse at my feet and my heel on its neck; but heaven, it seems, or fate, will 
have it otherways. There’s but one bein livin cud save ye from my vengeance, 
and there she’s now,” cried the speaker, turning to Mary Lee—* that very girl 


there—that spotless child, that ye tried to make the victim of yer cold-blooded vil- 
9? 





lainy, has three times saved yer life 

* Woman, woman!” shouted the chairman at the top of his voice, after several 
fruitless attempts to silence her; “* woman! woman! stop, stop—lI shall commit 
you if you don’t desist instantly.” 

** Pshaugh!”’ exclaimed Else; “* what care I for yer committal. But go on, go 
on, Captain—put yer questions, and I’ll answer them.” 

“You say this rosary is a proof that Mr. Talbot is still living—how do you 
explain that?” 

** Aisy enough. That rosary is the property of William Talbot, and the boy 
here must have received or stolen it from its owner when he left Virginia three 
months ago. Call up Rodger O’Shaughnessy—he can identify it.” 

** Is Rodger O’Shaughnessy in court ?” enquired the Captain. ‘ Witness, you 
may remain as you are.” 

** Ahem! yes, please yer honor,” responded Rodger, rising and making a pro- 
found obeisance to the bench. 

“‘ Have you any objection to be sworn in this case ?”’ 

** Not the laste in the world, yer honor.” 

“© Clerk, swear him where he stands.” 

After the usual solemnity of taking the oath, Rodger raised his hands and 
smoothed down his few remaining white hairs over the collar of his old bottle green 
coat, and then looked across at his young mistress, as if to say to her in as many 
words, “‘ don’t be afraid, my child; I’ll say nothing to injure the credit of the 
family.” 

“* Witness,” began the chairman, “ what is your name?” 

** Rodger James O’Shaughnessy, sir.” 

“© You have been a servant in Mr. Talbot’s family—how long ?” 

“I was forty years steward and butler at Castle the family seat of the 
Talbots, and my father before me for nearly as many more.” 

“Clerk, hand him that rosary.” 
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Rodger took the precious relic reverently from the clerk’s hand, and drawing 
out his spectacles, deliberately wiped them with his handkerchief, and then slowly 
adjusted them to examine the rosary. 

*€ Well, sir,”” demanded the chairman, after a long pause, *‘ have you seen that 
article before ?”’ 

*] have, sir, a hundred times.” 

‘In whose possession ?”” 

“In Mr. William Talbot’s, and in his father’s, Edward Talbot’s, of Castle ——. 

« Did you ever see another like it?” 

“T did, sir; the fellow of it, in the possession of Edward Talbot’s lady, and 
afterwards in that of her daughter-in-law, Miss Mary Lee’s mother, from whose 
neck it was taken after the wreck of the Saldana, by the witness, Else Curley (as 
she often testified to me), and placed on the neck of her fosther child here present.” 

«*Can you swear the rosary you now hold in your hand is not the rosary Miss 
Lee lost recently, but that which at one time belonged to her father ?” 

** 1 swear it.” 

** How can you do so, when the two are so much alike ?”’ 

* Ahem, ahem!” ejaculated Rodger, “ they’re like one another, to-be-sure, yer 
honor. But I carried this rusary twict to the jeweller in Cork with my own 
hands, to be mended, and can take my oath to the mark of the crack here yet 
under the arm of the crucifix.” 

* Very well, sir, that’s sufficient on that point; and now let me ask you another 
question in connection with the rosary: Do you think, from what you have 
known of William Talbot’s disposition, he would be likely to part with this 
rosary—give it as a present, for instance, to this boy ?” 

“Ahem! yer honor,’ responded Rodger, “I didn’t think so once, any way— 
the night his father died, when he called master William to his bed side, and 
throwin the rosary round his neck, cautioned him never to part with it, as long as 
he lived, for there was a blessin in it, and he’d find it out some time before he 
died. I bequathe it to ye, my son, siz he, as the best legacy I can lave ye. 
Since the Duchess of Orleans give it to me as an acknowledgment for saving her 
life at the Virgin’s chapel at Aix, I niver yet went to sleep without telling those 
beads. I hope, my dear boy, you will follow your old father’s example. Ahem! 
I was present myself, yer honor, standin by when that happened, and if I could 
judge by master William’s vows and promises that night, I might safely say, he’d 
never be likely to part with it willingly.” 

‘* From the Duchess of Orleans, did you say ?” 

«© Ahem, yes sir,”’ responded Rodger. ‘‘ Her Grace gave one to Mr. Edward 
Talbot and the fellow of it to his lady, at Vairsells, with her own hands. I heerd 
the old master tell the story to the lords and ladies many an evening at Castle 
But sure, yer honor, that’s neither here or there, now; ahem! these old 
times can never come back again. Och! och! it’s little I thought once when I 
used to see as many as seventeen lords and ladies of the best blood in the land 
seated in the great dining hall at Castle 43 

“ Well, well, Rodger, we mustn’t talk of these things now,” interrupted the 
Captain. ‘* You must remember you’re on your oath.” 

* Ay, ay, I had almost forgot that,” said the old man. “ But 1’m ould, yer 
honor, ye know, and my memory’s not just so good as it used to be.” 

“It’s now nearly twenty years since Mr. William Talbot was last seen in Eng- 
land—is it not ?”’ 
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« Ahem! ahem!” ejaculated Rodger, pausing for a moment to recollect himself, 
“ahem, no sir, it’s not so long as that; no, it’s just eighteen years ago come next 
Michaelmas since he fought the duel, and we niver seen him more after that night.” 

** Nor heard of him ?” 

“No, sir. Some thought he crossed over to France, and some thought he 
went out to America—but no one could ever tell. For a long time we expected 
he’d write home, but no letter ever came, and then we began to think he heerd of 
his wife been lost, with the rest of the passengers in the Saldana, and made up 
his mind to bury himself in some distant country for the rest of his life.” 

“Gentlemen,” said the chairman, addressing his brethren of the bench, “ per- 
haps you wish to examine the witness further.” 

No one seemed inclined, however, to interfere, and then the chairman turned 
to Father Brennan and his learned companion, and observed somewhat quaintly, 
that the history of the rosary was a very interesting one, and likely to involve 
important consequences. 

‘“‘ Important for your young friend here,” said the priest, in reply. “ Her tender 
devotion to the Mother of God, and her constant practice of saying the rosary, 
will soon tind their reward, I trust, in the discovery of a long lost parent.” 

“It’s a very curious affair all through, whatever be the result.” 

« Remarkably so; but you know, Captain, I often told you how God Almighty 
makes use of strange means sometimes to accomplish his designs. The discovery 
of one rosary by the Joss of the other is certainly providential.” 

‘* By the lord Harry it looks very like it,” exclaimed the Captain. ‘‘To judge 
from the circumstances one would suppose Providence had certainly some hand 
in it. But we must try to get through the business of the court a little faster or 
we shall be here all night. Witness,” he continued, again resuming the examina- 
tion, ‘I have another question to ask before I dismiss you. Can you remember 
what day it was Miss Lee first missed her rosary ?” 

“TI cannot, sir, exactly, but I think it was on or about the time Mr. Weeks paid 
his first visit to the light-house.” 

“Yes; about that time, you think—you can’t swear to the day ?” 

“No; I can’t swear to that—but Miss Lee is here present, ye can ask her.” 

The Captain hesitated a moment—at a loss whether to call on Mary for her tes- 
timony in open court, and thus expose her to the gaze of the spectators, or suffer 
the circumstance to pass unnoticed, and come to some conclusion respecting the 
cabin-boy without further delay. His deliberation, however, was suddenly inter- 
rupted by the sheriff, who now rose and begged to be permitted to leave with his 
prisoner as soon as possible—it being late in the afternoon, and the distance to 
Lifford jail some six hours travel. - 

“‘What’s the amount of the debt?”? demanded Else, interrupting the Captain, 
who was about to reply to the sheriff. “ Mr. Lee sha’nt leave here the night in 
your costidy if I can help it. How much is the debt?” 

The sheriff after looking for an instant at the execution named the sum. 

*Humph!” ejaculated Else, running her hand down into the pocket of her 
dress and drawing out her wallet, “‘humph, the sum’s purty big, but [’ve enough 
here to pay it, I’m thinkin.” 

“You!” 

**Ay, me. Isn’t a witch’s money as good as the queen’s if it’s current? Mr. 
Weeks there will tell ye these notes is fresh from the bank ;” and the old woman 
smiled faintly as she spoke. 
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**Why, how’s this??? demanded the Captain, “how did you come by this 
large amount of money ?” 

«‘That’s not a fair question, Captain, and I’m not bound to answer it; but to 
plaze ye: I got £80 of it from that gentleman there, Mr. Weeks, for sarvices ren- 
dered, an the rest I saved from my husband’s earnins. Here, Misther Sheriff, 
count out yer money and let the prisoner go.” 

The sheriff took the bills and gold and laid them on the table; then counting 
over the amount marked on the back of the execution, he receipted for the same, 
and handed the document with the balance of the money over to the witness. 

While this transaction was passing the whole audience seemed in commotion, 
every one expressing his astonishment to his neighbor, that a woman of so infa- 
mous a character as the fortune-teller of the Cairn, should thus part with the gold 
she loved so much to save a comparative stranger from the hands of the law. 
Even the light-keeper himself was taken completely by surprise, and the magis- 
trates looked at one another and shook their heads as if they suspected some mis- 
chief at the bottom of it. As the sheriff was about to consign the bills to his 
pocket-book, a sudden thought seemed to strike him, and drawing out a small 
bank detector he laid it before him, and took up one of the notes to examine it. 

« Humph!” he ejaculated, after a pause of considerable length ; I might have 
suspected as much. Witness, let me see that note of hand and execution for a 
moment—lI fear I made a mistake.” 

** Too late, sheriff,”’ responded the old woman—“I tore them in pieces; but 
sure if the fragments 7d be of any use to ye, they’re here at my feet.” 

** Anything wrong ?”’ enquired the chairman. 

** Yes, sir; the notes are counterfeits on the bank of Dublin.” 

« Counterfeits! Is it possible—you astonish me.”’ 

‘* Not a doubt of it, sir. The Dublin Bank in its last circular cautions the pub- 
lic against tens and twenties counterfeits of its new plates; and here,’’ he added, 
handing the detector and one of the notes up to the bench, “ you can see in an 
instant that the plate is a forgery.’’ 

The Captain examined it for a moment, and then turning to the witness de- 
manded to know if she could affirm on oath these notes were given her by Mr. 
Weekst 

* [ protest against putting that question to a woman always of disreputable 
character,” cried Hardwrinkle, *‘ and now this moment convicted of an attempt to 
pass counterfeit money. I object to the question.” 

Those of the spectators within hearing of this unexpected disclosure who hap- 
pened to have had any dealings with Weeks during his short stay in the 
neighborhood, now began to feel alarmed; and one of them, a dealer in dry goods, 
who had furnished him with fishing tackle, gaffs, landing nets, and so forth, stood 
up and begged to inform the bench that he had now in his possession a bank note 
from Weeks in payment for goods delivered, and prayed the chairman to exam- 
ine it. 

The latter took the paper, and after looking at it for a moment pronounced it an 
impression from the same plate as the rest. 

** Here’s another, plase yer honor,”’ cried a little tailor, who had mounted on the 
shoulders of his neighbors, and flourished a bill over the heads of the audience; 
“‘here’s another I got from Mr. Hardwrinkle there, and I’m afeerd it’s of the 
same family.” 

* Send it up.” 
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The tailor’s note, like the haberdasher’s, on examination proved also to be a 
counterfeit. 

“Clerk,” said the Captain, ‘‘make out a warrant instantly for the arrest of 
Ephraim C. B. Weeks, in the name of the state, on a charge of having issued and 
attempted to pass counterfeit money.” 

“And I,” said the light-keeper, “as guardian of my niece Mary Lee, charge 
Ephraim C. B. Weeks with having stolen a rosary from my house at Araheera- 
Head, the property of the said Mary Lee.” 

Clerk, when you have made, out the warrant, take Mr. Lee’s deposition. 
Witness,”’ he added, motioning to Else Curley, “you have done—you may retire.” 

‘Ay, ay,” muttered Else, drawing the hood of her old gray cloak over her 
head as she turned to leave the witness’ stand ; *‘ I’ll retire now, but there’s more 
work to be done yit afore the sun sets. Let the wrong doers luck to themselves.” 

“Hold, woman! for whom is that intended ?”” demanded Hardwrinkle. 

** Ask yer own conscience,” replied Else, turning on her step and casting back 
a look of intense hatred at her persecutor; “‘ ask yer own conscience, if ye have 
any left. All I say to ye now, Robert Hardwrinkle—luck to yerself, for God will 
soon call ye to yer reckonin ;”’ and so saying, the old woman slowly descended the 
steps, and silently took her place close by the dock where Randall Barry stood 
patiently awaiting his doom. 

The reader, perhaps, may think it strange that such insulting language as Else 
Curley uttered during her examination should have been permitted in a court of 
justice; but it must be remembered that Else bore the reputation of witch and 
sorceress, and in that character claimed for herself privileges and immunities 
which no ordinary woman would dare aspire to. Besides, she was well aware 
that as long as Captain Petersham presided in court she had little reason to fear 
Hardwrinkle’s resentment. In addition to all this, however, Else Curley was 
naturally a bold, fearless woman. Her look, her speech, her very gait proclaimed 
her such the moment she appeared. Supercilious to her equals amongst the 
peasants, she was on the other hand as arrogant in her intercourse with those 
above her; and very likely had the judges of assize presided in that court-house, 
surrounded by all the pomp and circumstance of supreme judicial power, instead 
of humble county magistrates, Else’s conduct towards Hardwrinkle would have 
undergone but little change. 

** Constable,” said the Captain after Else had retired; “‘ here, take this warrant 
and arrest the body of Ephraim C. B. Weeks, now in court, and keep the same 
in close custody till you receive further orders. Miss Lee,’? he continued, “I 
regret exceedingly to be obliged to call on you for testimony in this case, or rather 
that your uncle’s deposition just made requires it. But you will perceive it’s a 
matter of grave importance, and needs a thorough and patient investigation. 
Have the goodness, if you please, to take the witness’ stand.” 

As Mary rose and advanced to the stand, leaning on Kate’s arm, her whole 
frame trembled, and her heart seemed to sink within her at the thought of being 
exposed and questioned before so many spectators. In passing the dock where 
Randall Barry stood shackled, patiently awaiting his trial, she raised her handker- 
chief to her face under her veil, as if to hide it more eff ectually from her lover’s 
gaze, and timidly ascended the platform. 3 

The moment the audience saw the graceful figure of the koung gil and heard 
it whispered about she was the light-keeper’s daughter, a géneral rush was made 
in the direction of the bench. Those in front forced their way along the passages 
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either side the counsel table, and despite the threats and efforts of both policemen 
and magistrates, succeeded in obtaining positions where they could behold the 
far-famed beauty of Araheera-Head. 

In the midst of this commotion Hardwrinkle rose and demanded to know if 
the reinforcement he sent for had arrived. 

A policeman replied in the affirmative. 

««Then send up half a dozen here to maintain order—the rest may remain out- 
side.” 

«Why! how now! Mr. Hardwrinkle,”’ exclaimed the Captain. ‘You ordered 
these men here without my knowledge.” 

«I apprehended a riot, sir, and felt it my duty to order them.” 

“ A riot!” 

“ Truly, yes; I have received private information to that effect. A very respec- 
table man assured me yesterday of the existence of a conspiracy to rescue the 
prisoner in the event of his committal. Indeed, so apprehensive have I felt ever 
since, that I deemed it prudent to have the prisoner put in irons.” 

“‘ What, sir! shackled in court, and before the law declares him guilty,” ex- 
claimed the Captain, glancing at the young outlaw. ‘Soh ho! prisoner, what’s 
the matter with your arm—eh, in a sling ?” 

« Broken, sir,” responded the prisoner. 

* Broken—how so ?”’ 

** By a musket ball from a policeman on the day of my arrest.” 

«What! fired at you?” 

** Yes, it seems so.”’ 

‘© And then chained you, broken arm and all. Ho there, guard! unbind the 
prisoner.’ 

** Captain Petersham, allow me—I really must protest,”’ began Hardwrinkle. 

* Protest the d , sir. Constable, unbind the prisoner,” thundered the Cap- 
tain, as the fellow appeared to hesitate—unbind him instantly, or by ; off with 
the chains, sir. Gentlemen,” he added, “ this outrage is insufferable. A South 
Sea Islander could hardly be guilty of such savage tyranny as this.” 

** Excuse me, Captain ?” said Hardwrinkle. 

“No, sir; I shall not excuse you. I vow to heaven, sir, this is the most inhu- 
man treatment I ever witnessed.” 

“*T was rather afraid,” pleaded Hardwrinkle. 

«© What! afraid of a man with a broken arm escaping from a guard of police. 
Sir, I regret that here in open court I feel obliged to reprimand you, and to tell, 
you as plainly as I can speak it, that your conduct in this matter is unbecoming. 
Silence there below—constable, drive back these people, and keep order in court.” 

‘Captain Petersham, after such insulting language you will not be surprised if 
I now inform you that in future I shall not sit with you on this bench. 1 should 
quit the court this moment but for the interest I feel in this trial. Were I nota 
man of peace, sir, your language would doubtless have been more guarded.” 

“Not a whit, sir; and as for your quitting the court, you would find it, per- 
haps, a little more difficult just now than you imagine.” 

During this bye-play Mary Lee stood in the witness’ box, her head slightly bent, 
and her hands resting on the edge of the stand. 

“Your name is Mary Lee, is it not?” began the Captain, after silence was 
again restored. 

“* Yes sir,”’ replied the witness in accents barely audible. 

«* Will the witness have the goodness to remove her veil ?”? said Hardwrinkle. 

Mary trembled as she heard the words, but made no motion to comply with the 
order. 

“*T must insist upon it,” said Hardwrinkle, “« however painful.” 


To be continued. 
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Miscellanea. 


SIMUL ET JUCUNDA ET IDONEA DICERE VITZ. 


Tue Boy Missionarny.—But a few years since a zealous and modest priest pene- 
trated into the isles of Fernando Po and Annobon, and took possession in the name of 
the cross of Jesus. Returning to Madrid he labored unceasingly for two years to 
have missionaries sent in order to open the eyes of the poor natives to faith and civil- 
ization, for they were plunged in the most complete ignorance and darkness of iddlatry. 
At last, after unheard of effort, the priest Don Miguel Martinez set out to evangelize 
these islands, accompanied by some young ecclesiastics, workmen and mechanics; the 
priests to bear the word of God to these people, and the mechanics to give them the 
first rudiments of the most necessary arts. 

In the first voyage of discovery and exploration, on landing at an island near Fer- 
nando Po, the first missionaries found not far from the shore on a’rock a rudely shaped 
cross, and around it in the attitude of prayer, a group of black children, directed by a 
white child, all about the same age. They were reciting in Spanish, around that altar 
and bark covered cross, the Hail Mary. 

Great was the astonishment of the missionaries to find an altar reared to the cross in 
these parts, where they thought the very idea of the cross unknown. 

On seeing them, the child cried out in Spanish: Curas! curas !—Priests! priests! and 
all the little negroes at once turned to see the missionaries. The latter went up to the 
child and asked him to guide them to his parent’s house. The child told them that he 
had been cast there about a year before, in a great shipwreck, that he had been sepa- 
rated from his parents, and had not seen them afterwards; that he had been taken up 
by some negroes who had brought him up with their children, and recollecting what he 
had seen far away, before he started with his parents, he had made that cross and 
taught the little negroes the prayers which his mother had made him say every night 
and morning, and that they all came every day to kneel before the cross. 

’ 


‘¢‘ They are Christians, then,’’ said the missionaries, ‘as wethave heard them pray 


ing with you?”’ 
“I do not know whether they are,’’ answered the child, ‘they see me pray, they kneel 
around me and have learned some words of my prayers; but I do not know whether 


they understand them, for I do not know their language. Nevertheless, | have taught 


them to make the sign of the cross, and they never fail to make it as they pass before 
the cross.”’ 
** And who planted the cross?’ 
‘*T did,” replied the boy, ‘‘ for I remembered those along the roads at home. 
And with these words the poor little fellow burst into tears. 
The missionaries asked him his name, but he did not know it, nor his native place, 
nor where he came from; nor did he know precisely how long he had been on the 


’ 


” 


island, as he had no way of measuring the time. 

The missionaries revered the inscrutable designs of God, thanking him again and 
again that a child able neither to read nor to write, nor even initiated in the mysteries 
of religion, had thus begun the conversion of a whole tribe, so much that they had 
only to continue his work. 

The child, first apostle of the island, has remained there, and it is certain, that as he 
now knows the language and manners of the people, he will be of incalculable service 


to the missionaries who have since gone. 


How To apminister Apvice.—Advice should always be given in the smoothest and 
most polished medium—as you will see nurses administering medicine to children ina 
silver spoon. 

RR Vor. IV.—No. !1. 
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Westminster Aspey.—Westminster Abbey is a grand structure, worthy to be the 
tomb of kings. It was built at different periods, the oldest part being the eastern part 
of the nave and aisles, dating from Henry [II and Edward 1. Next came the cloisters; 
and the rest was built at different periods; the foundation however was old, dating from 
Sibert, the king of the West Saxons in 600, and then destroyed by the Danes; it was 
rebuilt by Edgar in 958, The two towers were erected from designs by Wren. The 
interior fully equals the magnificence of the exterior, The view from the west end 





down the nave and the aisles is very fine, the noble Gothic arches being so lofty and 
light. There are very beautiful windows of stained glass in the nave and transepts, 
but the great attraction with visitors is Henry VII’s chapel, at the eastern end, the 
most elaborately ornate part of the building, both as to its interior and exterior. 

The roof is most extraordinary—it hangs down in taper masses of carved stone 
which look as light and graceful as it is possible to conceive. It is cut and perforated 
into the most intricate interlacing figures. At the upper extremity is a fine window 
with the symbols of the house of Lancaster and of Henry VII, in stained glass. 
Around the chapel are the stalls of the Knights of the Bath and their Esquires. In the 
midst is the splendid tomb of Henry and his queen with a brass screen of the most ela- 
borate workmanship. Around the chapel are monuments of Mary, Queen of Scots, the 
mother of Henry VII, Queen Elizabeth and General Monk. Immediately in front of 
Henry VII’s chapel is St. Edward the Confessor’s, the most venerated of all, contain- 
ing a tomb erected to his memory by his admirer Henry ILI. 

This chapel holds more renowned dust than any other in England. Edward the 
Confessor is in the tomb that Henry III erected; before it stands the ancient coronation 
chair brought from Scotland, in which all the monarchs of England have been crowned 
for many reigns back, to James I probably. Under it is the ancient stone on which 
the Scottish kines were crowned, brought from Scone. Also the plain gray marble 
sarcophagus of Edward I. This was opened in 1774, and the body found in an un- 
usually perfect state. The tomb of Edward III with his effigy under a Gothic canopy, 
and here are kept the shield and sword carried before him at Creci and Calais, and 
through his glorious campaigns in France; Richard If and Queen; Eleanor, queen of 
Edward IJ, with an effigy, a noble and beautiful face it must have been if the effigy is 
like it. 

The other chapels, six in number, contain numerous ancient and modern tombs, 
most of them with statues and effigies. Henry V, the conqueror of France, lies in a 
chapel by himself; on his tomb is a wooden effigy, formerly covered with silver, and 
with ([ believe) a silver head; this is gone and the silver is torn off—it was stolen at 
the time of the reformation. The poets corner is attractive from its numerous memo- 
rials to men of genius—Gay, Thomson, Shakespeare, Camden, Garrick, have monu- 
ments erected to them here. Just to the left on entering by the door of the poet’s cor- 
ner, is a mural tablet with a three quarter face in high relief with the simple, though 


> Shakespeare’s monument represents him 


famous inscription, ‘*O rare Ben Jonson.’ 
in a musing attitude with this inscription from the Tempest on the base, ** The cloud 
capped towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn temples, the great globe itself, yea, all 
that it inherits shall dissolve; and like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave not a wreck 
behind.’? There is a monument to Major Andre; one to Sir Isaac Newton, and many 
others which do not seem to me in good taste. Why not leave the grim old Plantage- 





nets and the few Tudors that are there to sleep undisturbed without having this white 


marble, so glaring'y in contrast with the gray walls, to distract the attention and dis- 
turb our thoughts? To put up these tablets the carvings and mouldings of the walls 
had to be destroyed, an irreparable loss. 


A Simpte Rute.—To ascertain the length of the day and night at any time of the 
year, double the time of the sun’s rising, which gives the length of the night, and 
double the time of its setting, which gives the length of the day. This is a little 
method of ‘* doing the thing”? which few of our readers have been aware of, 
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A Gem or History.—We take the following beautiful and truthful extract from 
the new work by Mrs. Blunt, of which a notice appears upon another page of this 
number: 

From the history of the storms of religious persecution which have swept over 
the whole world, we read of but one spot where, since the bitth of Christ, religious 
liberty has ever been born. Appropriately was the name given to the place—humble, 
yet lofty—lowly, yet queenly—Sr. Mary’s! 

From among all the ships freighted with freedom, which, at different ports, have 
entered our common country, we, people of Maryland, alone may record one ark! and 
dove! which landing its precious burden on the high mountain of liberty of conscience, 
planted the cross in peace, and proclaimed its protection equally for all believers in 
Christianity. 4 

** Cecilius, Lord Baltimore !—the father of Maryland, the tolerant legislator, the be- 
nevolent prince !’’—first among legislators who established an equality among sects! 

‘** Every other country in the world had persecuting laws. 

*¢¢] will not’—such was the oath for the Governor of Maryland—‘I will not, by 
myself or any other, directly or indirectly molest any person professing to believe in 
Jesus Christ for or in respect of religion.’ 

‘© And, whereas, the enforcing of conscience in matters of religion’’—such was the 
sublime tenor of a part of the statute—* hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous 
consequence to those commonwealths where it has been practised, and for the more 
quiet and peaceable government of that province, and the better to preserve mutual love 
and amity among the inhabitanis, no person within this province, professing to believe 
in Jesus Christ shall be any ways troubled, molested, or discountenanced for his or her 
religion, or in the free exercise thereof. 

**To foster industry, 10 promote union, to cherish religious peace; these were the 
honest purposes of Lord Baltimore during his long supremacy.” 

“Well might the freemen of Maryland place upon their records a declaration of their 
gratitude as a memorial to all posterities, as a pledge that succeeding generations would 
faithfully remember the care and industry of Lord Baltimore in advancing the peace 
and happiness of the colony.’* 

And now, freemen of Maryland! have we lived to see the day when this memorial is 
forgotten—this ‘* pledge’’ to the Irish peer broken in the bitter persecution which would 
sweep away every foothold of his countrymen? 

Shall there ever be an American governor of the free State of Maryland, who must 
refuse, by his oath made to a secret society, the noble spirit of the oath, sworn to and 
maintained by the English governor of the English province of St. Mary's? 

Surely, sooner may any other State than Maryland marshal its mobs as *‘ Sons of 
Freedom,” and riot in an anti-Catholic Christianity. 


Tue Hermir anp tHe Maponna.—Near the spot where our gondola touched, we 
perceived a Madonna sculptured in the wall, with a lamp burning before her, flowers, 
freshly gathered, and a purse suspended to a long pole to collect alms of the gondoliers 
and fishermen. On landing we found an old man seated at the cottage door; the gentle- 
ness of his voice and the serenity of his noble countenance inspired av interest in his 
history. He told us that the island was formerly occupied by Franciscan monks, who 


were driven away by the French invasion, and that the soldiers vainly attempted to 


drag down the holy image, firmly seated in its tabernacle of stone. For more than 
twenty years he had lived on this insulated spot, and on our inquiring if his solitary 
existence did not sometimes induce melancholy, he pointed, with an expressive smile, 
to the Madonna, and replied, that having always the Mother of God so near him, he 
had never felt his solitude, that the proximity of such a protectress was sufficient to 
make him happy, and that his sweetest occupation consisted in supplying the lamp 


and renew ing the flowers hefore her image. 


* Bancroft’s United States 
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Tosacco, Snurr, ann Hoors.—There is wit and humor, intermingled with some 
wholesome advice, in the following extract taken from the Scalpel, for November: 
Come here, thou filthy and unsightly tobacco-chewer, whose breath would poison the 
sewer, and whose slavered lips would frighten a scavenger !—here, take The Scalpel in 
thy trembling hand, and read thy doom! Wilt thou make a respectable man—throw 
away thy tobacco! Get into a big spittoon, and let the water run over and through 
thee, for the next two months; and then get into a vinegar vat, and undergo a thorough 
pickling, and by the fourth of March next thou mayest become a decent citizen. 
Hallo! you rollicking, hiccoughing, stupid spalpeen of a drunkard; lie down in that 
gutter, and hear patiently our fervid virulence. What, in the name of decency and 
manhood, are you about in putting that Belzebub compound of alcohol, aquafortis and 
alum into your alimentary stew-pan? Here, take this; it is one of our emetics. Swal- 
low it down and vomit it up, and then let us swab you out with wormwood tea and 
some of our *‘ Capsicum Catsup ’’ We know what’s good for you. Hand over your 
money, and set your muddled brains (if you have any left) to work on its pages, and 
go anywhere that we send you—Blackwell’s Island, if we say so; but go at once and 
have our prohibitory liquor law enforced at the point of The Scalpel. Give up the 
liquor, or give your carcass for dissection. Let conscience or the crows be satisfied. 
You take snuff, do you? Well, if your nose is of no more worth than to make a 
dust hole of, let’s make your mouth a garbage barrel! Here, open it, and let us put 
these withered cucumbers and rotten apples and cabbage in! Hold, there are some 
stinking scraps of scrofulous cow-beef, and some cigar ends that have been twice smoked 
and sucked. Stay, there’s a few rotten onions, and the contents of a spittoon from a 
grocery store where you go to buy your dinner. Don’t be angry. Its just as nice as 
any of your perfumated, irrigated, dried and ground snuff! We shall have to put your 
nose under the hydrant until winter, and then begin to apply oil of turpentine until 
spring. 

My dear Miss Letitia! why do you wear tight boots and high heels? Your fascinat- 
ing foot will be spoiled. The pressure will make the toes swell. You will have most 
agonizing pains from corns, and swelling from bunions. The beauty of your foot will 
be lost, the springing gracefulness of your tread will be gone; the legs will be stiff and 
painful, and you cannot dance the fascinating scottische; you will have to shuffle and 
amble like a spavined nag, and perhaps your ankles may give out, and you be lame 
for life. 

You can cultivate and improve your natural possessions and gifts of body and mind, 
but you cannot alter or change them for the better. Your foot is just the right size. 
Take care of it, wash it, rub it, keep it clean and warm, and cultivate every toe and 
joint, and make it an elegant and reliable carriage for the body. If you put it into 
bonds and imprisonment, expect an ugly and troublesome enemy. A compressed foot 
is one of the most awful of botherations. Pray you avoid it! 

O madam! I tell you it is thoroughly outrageous! I was speaking to you, Lady 
Veronica Perfect! Well, sir, pray what is ‘* thoroughly outrageous ??? Your dress, my 
lady. And pray, sir, what is my dress to you? An abomination, madam. And your 
Scalpel, to me, is an impertinent sheet. I shall dress as J please, sir. J wish you would, 
madam. At present you dress to please that vulgar mob of fools called ‘* The Fashion.” 
You who have such good taste and cultivated understanding, to put yourself in the 
shape of a parachute, and be hooped up like a hogshead of sugar, with tackling enough 
about you for a packet ship! You ought to be ashamed of it! With a shell on your 
head and a dry goods store about your heels. Are not you a foolish woman to make 
yourself a slave to the dry goods seller and dress maker? You'll fill the Crystal Palace 
alone, soon! Why, you’d positively have to undress in the entry, if you came to see 
us, for you couldn’t get into the door-way of an ordinary parlor as you are. What 
will become of you at the equinox? 
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Achiew of Current Literature. 


1. Arctic Exrrorations; the second Grinnell Expedition in search of Sir Jouw 
Frankuin, 1853, °54, °55; by Elisha Kent Kane, M. D., U. 8. N., illustrated by up- 
wards of 300 engravings from sketches by the author, &e. &c., 2 vols. Philadelphia: 
Childs & Peterson. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

The ruling sentiment during the perusal of the two volumes of Dr. Kane’s Arctic 
Explorations is that of intense sympathy. There is a sad but irresistible fascination 
in his minute detail of incessant strife with cold, storm, ice, and mental depression, 
amid continual darkness. So deep is the spell of this simple narrative, that the reader 
is often forced to put the book down and seek relief from over-taxed interest. 

It became evident, very soon after Dr. Kane reached his winter quarters in 1853, that 
the vessel was permanently imprisoned in the ice, and that whatever he accomplished 
either for his humane mission or science, was to be done by other means than navi- 
gation. The story, thenceforward, becomes one of struggle against the elements, isola- 
tion, disease, restless companionship, starvation, and all the dreary surroundings of 
continual night and unyielding ice. In the midst of these disheartening circum- 
stances, the commander never loses sight of the main purpose of his expedition; and 
although many of his men soon became afflicted by maladies incident to cold and con- 
finement, he employs every serviceable person in pushing his explorations northward, 
on foot or on sleds, across the waste of glacier, rock, and ice-floe, that forms the north- 
ern shores of Greenland. Parties are dispatched to store provisions for further searches 
in the spring, but are overcome by intense cold,—the thermometer descending fifty and 
sixty degrees below the freezing point! A straggler,—hardier than the rest,—brings 
back the news of discomfiture, and the commander is instantly off for the rescue, which 
he fortunately effects, though with temporary loss of his reason and almost of his life. 
At last, the first winter in the ice ends, and the sad companions of cabin and forecastle 
are refreshed by hopes of release during summer; but there is no relaxation of the inex- 
orable bergs even with the returning sun. The Esquimaux dogs,—the party’s hope in 
extremity,—sicken and are diminished in numbers; disease attacks and prostrates the 
stoutest men; scurvy eats into their frames; limbs are frost-bitten till they mortify and 
require amputation; food fails; game is extremely scarce; the bear, awk, walrus, and 
seal seem extinct; rats are hunted as luxuries; a search for provisions that were stored 
on shore shows that the bears had attacked the caches and devoured their contents; and 
finally some of the desponding ship-mates depart for the south in hope of regaining 
their homes; but their enterprise fails, and they wander back to the brig where they are 
‘welcomed with a comrade’s kindness, only to diminish the resources of the steadfast. 
And so, a second winter sets in with early rigor; and those burrowing ice-moles, the 
Esquimaux, are their only visiters in the ensuing night of many months. Ice, 
snow, storm, darkness, drift, desolating cold are upon them again for half a year; and 
then comes the weary monotony, not of simple imprisonment, but of all the tortures 
imaginable from such elements of misery. There is hardly any food in the brig; coal 
is entirely expended; and, at last, there was no fuel but the vessel herself! They strip 
her economically;—burning their cables inch by inch, before they begin to destroy 
the outer casing of planks. Then there are sketches of burrowing in cairns or holes 
in the snow, where, clad in furs and huddling together among the Esquimaux, they 
strove to preserve animal heat and forget themselves in prolonged sleep. The ex- 
hausting monotony of all this must have been enough to unnerve the stoutest even 
under more favorable circumstances; yet, throughout these manifold trials, Kane 
never lost heart, but cooked, nursed, doctored, encouraged, devised, supported the mo- 
rale, maintained discipline, kept up the routine of scientific duties, and travelled with 
his surviving dogs or hunted bears and walrus on the ice-floes for the support of his 


famishing, bed-ridden comrades. 
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At length, the spring of the second year approached, and having preserved his men 
from demoralization and madness during two winters, it was evident that unless they 
were released in the summer, all hope of rescue, and perhaps of life, would be cut off. 
Accordingly, he made his arrangements, with sleds, dogs, boats and tents, to abandon 
the brig and retrace his way southward along the ice of the Sound. This portion of 
the narrative is full of interesting details of his devices, escapes, foresight, and per- 
sonal toils in planning and starting the expedition amid continual storms, and of 
their final release from the living death they had endured for two years. 

All this is narrated with a frank modesty, which, while it captivates by its intense 
truthfulness, cannot mask the fact that nearly every thing depended on the intelligence 
and firmness of Dr. Kane. Energy, contrivance, forethought, discretion, sympathy, 
confidence, humanity, a brave supporting heart, are every where evident in the details 
which seem almost wrung from the intrepid adventurer by the necessity of his narra- 
tive. It is an evidence how much we are aided in the battle of life by high moral endowments 
and intellectual cultivation,—and how much more valuable these qualities are than mus- 
cles of steel in herculean frames that do not possess them! This is the great lesson 
taught by the book. 

It may have been unsatisfactory to Dr. Kane that he did not rescue his illustrious 
predecessor in Arctic suffering, or add much to polar geography; but the book he has 
given us is, we think, unequalled in our literature for its description of the moral and 
physical scenes incident to Arctic adventure. It is a picture in which every lineament 
of ice-life, or rather, of ice-death, is drawn with dramatic force. The vivid narra- 
tive,—mostly in the form of a journal,—photographs the passing event or impression. 
Every trial to which mind, nerve, muscle, or flesh can be subjected in the constant night 
of half a year or the dismal day-light of the other six months, is recorded with striking 
distinctness. All the contrivances and resources in dealing with such phases of nature 
are disclosed,—and if Dr. Kane did not enjoy the happiness of rescuing Sir John 
Franklin,—a happiness which we are sure would have been more delightful to him than 
its glory,—he has, at least, produced a memoir of noble exertions, which, in literary 
and personal value, will be as lasting as the fame he so richly deserves. 

As Baltimoreans we are flattered by observing that Dr. Kane has called portions of 
his discoveries after several of our distinguished citizens. We find on his chart the 
names of Kenrick, Kennedy, and Taney. 

We would be unjust to American Art if we concluded this imperfect notice without 
alluding to the style of illustration and printing. We possess many more costly 
works, embellished and published in the United States, but none of them can compare, 
in exquisite typography and engraving, with Dr. Kane’s. The execution and printing 
of the plates are certainly unsurpassed; and perhaps nowhere has so large an edition, 
of any work been issued in which all the impressions were equally faultless. 


2. Breap ro my Cuitpren; by Mrs. Ellen Key Blunt. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 

& Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

This little volume, by a lady of Maryland of taste and genius, has no doubt already 
afforded to many of our readers the great pleasure which we have derived, ourselves, 
from its perusal. It isa brief but touching story—or rather it gives us a few glimpses 
of one of those sad histories which are so often true records of the best and worthiest 
lives. The scene is laid partly in England and partly in the infant colony of St. Mary’s, 
and some of the leading incidents of the tale are connected with the romantic experi- 
ences of the first Maryland emigrants. The whole narrative, however, is within so 
limited a compass, that we should only mutilate, did we endeavor to condense it. The 
reader will find the book itself its own pleasantest and easiest interpreter. It is full of 
imagination and enthusiasm, and of the most refined and elevated purity of thought. 
The style is always graceful and at times highly poetical. Indeed many of the occa- 
sional verses which are interspersed, indicate poetical ability of no ordinary degree. 
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Nothing can be more thoroughly feminine than the whole tone of the work or more 
suggestive of sincere and fervent piety. 

But while we commend the book for its intrinsic excellence, in a literary and moral 
point of view, we must not fail to applaud especially the liberal and Christian spirit in 
which it deals with the labors of the first Proprietary and his fellow colonists. Time 
was, when even the bitterest sectarianism was ashamed to deny to the great founder of 
Maryland the homage which is due to the author of one of the noblest achievements in 
history. Of late years, however, it has become quite fashionable to write essays for the 
purpose of proving that he had nothing at all to do with it, and that the glory, if any 
there be, belongs altogether to the Protestant government from which the Charter was 
derived. We should not be at all surprised at receiving, before long, from some enlight- 
ened **American’’ Whately, a volume of ‘historic doubts”’ as to the existence of Lord 
Baltimore and the landing from the ‘* Dove” and the ‘* Ark.”’ In the mean time, how- 
ever, plain and unlearned people, who are content to infer a great motive from a great 
act, and who had rather bless the name of a benefactor of their species than exert their 
ingenuity to prove that he did good without intending it, will welcome with gratification 
such just and generous tributes as this Protestant lady has offered to the memory of 
Cecilius Calvert. 

We give the conclusion of the volume as an attractive specimen of both its spirit 
and its style: 

** Tt has been now two hundred years and more since Catholic and Protestant, in the 
beautiful province of Maryland, gathered their bread in peace and love from the same 
mill. 

‘© At the different homes to be divided in thankfulness—-at the different altars to be 
broken in faithfulness—no questioning of the several forms of household custom or of 
church discipline; they parted between them the one important substance of life, the 
one for ever blessed emblem of the one Christ! 

** The little handful on the protecting shores of the Chesapeake were gathered togeth- 
er, as we shall all be when the last wave shall land the last wanderer on the shores of 
eternity; and of all nations, and kindred, and people, and tongues, we shall be brothers, 

** Until then, dwelling together in different bands, Protestants, Catholics, Americans, 
Christians, let us be brothers! Let not a faction divide us! Let us pray for our daily 
bread together ! 

‘* Let us remember that the command is upon us, that ‘he who loveth God love his 
brother also !’ 

‘s Let it not be that the flag of Great Britain, as it waved over a province and 
prince, was more universal in its protec tion, more powerfu | in its de 
ous in its welcome, more Christian in its faith, than the star-spangled banner* which 
we proudly own!”’ 

3. Tue Hitts oF true Snatemuc. By the Author of the ‘* Wide, Wide World.”’ 

New York: D. Appleton & Co. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 


With the moral of this tale we are well pleased. It fully sustains the old adage: 





e, more gener- 


‘‘ Where there is a will, there is a means.”? Mr. Landholm, the owner of a smull 


farm, is the father of a large family; as is customary in country places, he sends his 
children to school during the winter. His boys show evidences of talents, and mani- 
fest a desire for learning. They entreat their father to be permitted to pursue their 
studies uninterruptedly for a time. The old man cannot see the necessity for such a 
step. They had, as he thought, learning sufficient for following the plough: moreover, 
he cannot spare them from the farm. Their services are more needful to him, and as he 
said profitable to themselves in grubbing the ‘‘ roots” from new made ground, than in 
finding the roots of verbs and nouns, and especially, in figuring out that ‘* square root.” 

The father at length is willing to gratify them, but he is in want of the means, It is 
suggested to him that he mortgage his little farm, to raise the amount necessary to send 
them to college. This he does. His two sons enter, and in a few years graduate with 
distinction. Winthrop, the elder, studies law, and becomes eminent in the profession. 

* It may not be amiss to state, in this connection, that Mrs. Blunt is a daughter of the late distin- 


guished author of the national anthem, “ The Star-Spangled Banner,”? whose genius and patriotisin she 
inherits. 
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In the mean time old Landholm becomes involved, and is unable to pay the mortgage 
debt. The farm is sold, and the old man and the rest of his family are compelled to 
remove from the place. The sequel of the story, however is, that Winthrop marries 
the daughter of the mortgagee, redeems the farm, and the old man is recalled to his 
former homestead. 

The story is sufficiently interesting to make it readable, though it possesses no bril- 
liancy. The language is often too common-place, and the prolixity of the dialogues 
weary the reader. 

4. Marryine roo Late; a Tale; by George Wood. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 


A politico-religious story, destined to throw Miss Bunkley, Professor Ned Bowline, 
and other high authorities of the same school, quite in the shade. The author revels 
in the imaginary wickedness of priests and nuns, and his descriptions are so vivid that 
we think he must be some kind of a priest himself, a high-priest, it may be, of one or 
more of the numerous and zealous secret associations which now cover the land. He 
certainly draws his warm pictures from a fountain of impurity which is always accessi- 
ble to him, and this fountain will pour out a stream of poison wherever it flows. As 
an attack upon Catholicity, it is virulent but impotent, for facile calumny though wel- 
comed by the multitude, is never a substitute in any honest mind for argument. The 
book is calculated to do much mischief, not to Catholics indeed, but to the young and 
pure of both sexes, and of every creed, who will be seduced by its quasi-morality and 
its real corruption. 

There are two points presented by the author of more significance to the religious 
world than he appears to comprehend. He calls modern Rome “ That centre of power 
more widely diffused now, and more felt, than in its Augustan age.’? What makes it so? 

And again he tells us, speaking through Mrs. D’Oyle, a New York lady transplanted 
to London, that her dear pastor had never said a word more true of himself and of his 
friends, than when he declared ‘* That it was much easier to tell what he did not believe 
than what he did.”” And this from that riven branch of Christianity which makes sal- 
vation rest upon faith alone!’’ 

The author has sadly misused his talents, but a sprightly style and a rancorous 
attack upon every thing Catholic may perhaps bring him the only reward to which he 
aspires. Filthy lucre may be his, and a sort of fame, but rather than have such, who 
would not say: 

‘* Unblemished let me live, or die unknown: 
Oh, grant an honest fame, or grant me none!”’ 


5. Tue Lire or Mary Stuart, Queen or. Scots. By M. de Marlés. Continuator 
of Dr. Lingard—from the French, by M. J. Ryan. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 
Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 

It would be a superfluous task to praise a work which like this has been so cordially 
and frequently welcomed in its original dress. We are glad to see so fine an English 
translation, and are very grateful to M. Ryan for the pains he took that the original 
might lose nothing of its simplicity and beauty. To all who love to see calumniated 
innocence restored to its right, we commend this little volume, which we assure them 
will interest as much as it will enlighten them on that dark spot in English history. 

6. Hours Berore tue Attar, or Meditations on the Holy Eucharist. By the Abbé 
de la Bouillerie, Vicar-General of Paris. Translated by a religious of the order of the 
Visitation. New York: Edward Dunigan & Brother. Baltimore: Murphy & Co. 
We owe an apology for keeping this little work so long without due notice; but 

little works, like little folks, are too often thrust out of the way by larger and more con- 

sequential ones. This is much more the case with the pious and humble, and this little 
work breathes the very essence of those virtues. There are some blemishes in the trans- 
lation, which betray too much the French original, and which we would advise the 
translator to correct before it passes to another edition. This we hope will soon be the 
case. 
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Poets anp Poerry.—The fame of poets dwells not in the profusion, but in the per- 
fection of their labors. The world sometimes bestows immortality on certain favored 
sons of the Muses for a single offering, while others are suffered to sink into oblivion 
with the productions of a life-time. Wolfe by his ‘* Burial of Sir John Moore,” has 
acquired an imperishable name; the ‘‘ Elegy’”’ of Gray has given to its author a fame 
that will endure while poetry is read. The author of the beautiful lyric, ‘‘ My Life is 
like the Summer Rose,” which is so universally admired, like Wolfe and Gray, has 
immortalized his name by a single production. The piece is usually attributed to the 
late Hon. Richard H. Wilde, a native of Baltimore, but for many years a resident of 
Georgia, which he represented in Congress. It was written about the year 1813, and 
first printed in 1818. Since then it has passed into almost every land and graced the 
columns of almost every journal and periodical published since that period. It has been 
clothed in most of the modern languages, and we have read it with much interest in the 
classic languages of Greece and Rome. 

But how little is publicly known of the author, apart from this single piece of poetry! 
His politics are no longer remembered; his Life of Tasso encumbers the shelves of the 
booksellers, while this gem, passing current every where as true poetry, embalms his 
memory in literary immortality. We subjoin the original of Wilde, with a response 
of almost equal force and beauty—said to have been written by a lady of our own city. 


Witve.—My life is like the summer rose 

That opens to the morning sky, 

But ere the shades of evening close, 
ls scattered on the ground to die. 

Yet on that rose’s humble bed, 

The sweetest dews of night are shed, 

As if she wept such waste to see; 
3ut none shall weep a tear for me. 


Lapy.—The dews of night may fall from Heaven 
Upon the withered rose’s bed, 
And tears of fond regret be given, 
To mourn the virtues of the dead. 
Yet morning’s sun the dews will dry, 
And tears will fade from sorrow’s eye, 
Affection’s pangs lulled to sleep; 
And even love forget to weep. 


Witpve.—My life is like the autumn leaf 
That trembles in the moon’s pale ray— 
Its hold is frail, its date is brief, 
Restless, and soon to pass away. 
Yet ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade: 
The winds bewail the leafless tree, 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 


Lapy.—The tree may mourn its fallen leaf, 
And autumn winds bewail its bloom, 
And friends may heave a sigh of grief 
O’er those who sleep within the tomb, 
Yet soon will spring renew the flowers 
And time will bring more smiling hours; 
In friendship’s heart all grief will die, 
And even love forget to sigh. 


Witpe.—My life is like the prints which feet 
Have left on Tampa’s desert strand— 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 
All trace shall vanish from the strand. 


8&9 Vor. IV.—No. I1. 
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Yet, as if grieving to efface 

All vestige of the human race 

And that lone shore, loud moans the sea; 
But none, alas! shall mourn for me. 


Lapy.—The sea may on the desert shore 
Lament each trace it bears away; 
The lonely heart its grief may pour 
O’er cherish’d friendship’s fast decay, 
Yet when all track is lost and gone, 
The waves dance bright and gaily on; 
Thus soon affection’s bonds are torn, 
And even love forgets to mourn. 


A Free Lisrary.—In a country like our own, whose government and institutions 
depend mainly for their support and perpetuity on the intelligence of the people, every 
movement tending to give increased facilities to the acquisition of knowledge, to en- 
courage genius and foster talent, to elevate, refine and expand the popular mind, is 
worthy of the deepest consideration of every citizen. Our exertions in the cause of 
education have been great, and worthy of high commendation, put half our labor will 
be lost, if those for whose intellectual advancement we have made so many sacrifices, 
are left in after life without the facilities of maturing their earlier studies. Their clas- 
sics will be consigned to the grave of oblivion; their mathematics will be forgotten; 
their lessons of philosophy and history will fade from their memories, if the germs of 
early education be not fostered and cherished, and refreshed through the medium of a 
good, select library. They may be merchants, or mechanics, or members of the legal 
or medical professions, and eminently successful in their particular callings, but without 
drawing deeply at the fountain-head of literature and science, they will never become, 
in the true sense of the word, lilerary men. 

Baltimore, so distinguished for her prosperity, the wealth and enterprise of her citi- 
zens, is far behind her sister cities in her literary and scientific resources. If, however, 
the project of establishing a Free Library, at present so earnestly recommended by a 
number of our most prominent citizens—men distinguished alike for their liberality, 
refined taste, and high literary attainments, meet with a corresponding encouragement 
on the part of the public, the reproach that has so long hung over Baltimore will be 
removed. 

The old Library Company of our city has recently transferred its valuable collection 
of books to the Maryland Historical Society, stipulating as a condition that the union 
of the two should form the basis of a free library. The Historical Society having 
accepted the trust and consented to the condition, have thrown open its collection to all 
who desire to consult the volumes in the rooms of the institution, and now appeal to 
the citizens of Baltimore for such assistance as they may feel disposed to render in 
order to promote the object of the transfer. The committee appointed in behalf of the 
Historical Society have addressed a circular to the public, in which they strenuously 
urge the subject on the attention of their fellow citizens. They draw particular atten- 
tion to the fact that the contemplated library is not intended for any particular class, 
but for students of every description—* for those who may be called to investigate 
any subject of science, or literature, for scholars generally and the public at large.” 
That the library ‘‘is not a matter of luxury, intended for the gratification of the 
wealthy and well educated, but is a necessity in every highly civilized community.” 

Again, in allusion to the beneficial influences of the enterprise the committee justly 
remark: 

** A good Library is an ever active power in a community. It sends forth its re- 


freshing and never failing streams of knowledge into every walk of life. It tends to 
establish the great equality among men which it is the glory of our free institutions to 


foster. On its shelves are accumulated the intellectual wealth of all the ages. The 
poor scholar, by its aid, stands on the same intellectual level with the most favored 


children of fortune.’’ 
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Free libraries, free access to the avenues of science, free institutions of learning pro- 
perly organized and controlled, where the children of all classes, the rich and poor may 
meet and contend upon the same platform for the golden prize of literary fame; where 
the young are taught to esteem virtue and morality as the highest ornaments of a 
Christian and a citizen; where obedience to parental authority, respect for the laws, 
and reverence for religion, are inculcated with the lessons of secular sciences. These 
are absolutely essential to a right administration of the government. They are the 
most efficient safeguards of our liberty and social order, for through them we are taught 
to appreciate our own rights and to respect the rights of others.. The history of the 
human race clearly proves that ignorance and vice are almost inseparable companions; 
while knowledge, chastened by virtue, expands the mind, cultivates the affections of 
the heart, controls the passions, leads to a higher and purer range of thought, to noble 
and grand conceptions. It is, therefore, hoped that the citizens of Baltimore will 
respond to the appeal of the Historical Society in a manner that will prove that they 
appreciate the importance of the movement. It is to subserve a great public purpose, 
to rear a monument which will endure and be associated to the name of Baltimore, 
when monuments of brick and marble shall have crumbled into dust. ‘The glory 
of a great city is after all in its scholars, writers, artists, men of genius, learning 
and science. Their fame lingers around and ennobles the place where they have 
lived, long after its grandeur and wealth have departed forever. Florence, Venice, 
Genoa and other Italian cities which flourished in the middle ages, are rendered classic 
ground by the surviving works and fame of the great men whom they fostered. The 
names of Dante, Galileo, Petrarch, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and many others, are 
fresh in the memories of all, though their bodies have for centuries been mingled with 


the dust.”’ 


Marytanp Institute Linrary.—We are much pleased to learn that renewed exer- 
tions are now making to increase the literary resources of the library attached to the 
Maryland Institute. The foregoing remarks, touching the beneficial influences of a 
free library, apply with equal force to this institution. It isa library mainly of circu- 
lation, and designed to benefit more especially the youth of our city, by supplying them 
with a collection of choice and wholesome reading. Large additions have lately been 
made to the library by purchase, and by liberal donations from many of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens. 


Tue Presiwentiat Evection.—The result of the Presidential Election affords an 
ample subject for deep and serious reflection, while it offers at the same time, a subject 
of congratulation to every right-minded citizen. We have seen elements thrown into 
the contest, heretofore unknown in our national elections. “We have seen parties in 
years gone by enter the political arena divided on principles of state, or national policy; 
differing on subjects touching our domestic or foreign relationg, but it was the first time 
we were cailed to witness in a presidential canvass, a party aiming at the sovereign of 
the land, which sought to deprive a man of his rights as an American citizen, by reason 
of his religion or his country. It was the first time too, that we beheld a party openly 
arrayed against the recognized constitutional rights of a large section of our country. 
But the strife is over; the fiat of the nation has been uttered ; the result is before us. 
The great conservative and liberal principles which lie at the foundation of our insti- 
tutions, and govern the people as a nation, have triumphed over the faction on the one 
hand, that would menace the Union, and the Order on the other, that dared to make 
religion or country a test of American citizenship. 

We rejoice at the result, not as Catholics, but as citizens. We rejoice in common 
with those who wish the perpetuity of the Union; who wish to transmit it to their 
children with the one flag floating over its vast domain; with its vigor undiminished, 
its laws unimpaired, with power to maintain the rights of its citizens without respect 


to their-country or religion. 











Record of Events. 


From October 20, to November 20, 1856. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 


Rome.—On the 25th of September the Holy Father entertained at dinner, in the Vat- 
ican, a large number of students and professors belonging to the various seminaries and 
colleges of Rome. The variety of costumes of these ecclesiastical students formed one 
of the most interesting features of the scene. The prevailing color of the soutane was 
black, but habits of other colors were worn by the representatives of different na- 
tions. ‘‘ Those of the Germanic College were habited in red; the members of the 
Greek College in blue; the Vatican students in violet; the House of the Orphanage in 
white; and some others, like the Propaganda, wore costumes of different colors. The 
Seminarial College of the Benedictines of St. Paul wore the habit of the order. The 
variety of these types and the colors of the countenances were not the less remarkable 
from the Englishman with the ruddy face and the German with light hair, up to the 
ebony tint of the Nubian and the brass-colored face of the Chinese. The twelve stu- 
dents of the Propaganda represented well the five parts of the world, showing the 
various contrasts of the human race, and also showing that the Catholic clergy of the 
whole world were there waiting on the Vicar of Christ. His Holiness had also pre- 
pared a surprise to his young visitors by a lottery, tickets for which were distributed 
to them, and one of the scholars of the orphanage drew the numbers, and His Holi- 
ness deigned to distribute the various prizes to the fortunate winners—such as cruci- 
fixes, Madonnas, etc. At six o’clock His Holiness gave his parting benediction to his 
guests, and addressed them in these words: ‘ Mementote hujus dieie omnibus diebus 
vite vestra:’ ‘ remember during your life this day,’ ‘ not because you have dined and 
been amused, but that your father has wished to show the interest and affection he 
bears you, and desires to encourage you in your studies.’ It should be mentioned 
that after the lottery was over the students of the different colleges addressed His Holi- 
ness, thanking him for his benignant kindness; and those belonging to the College of 
the Propaganda did so in not less than fifteen different languages—the Chinese, Hindoo, 
Russian, English, German, etc. Indeed, down to the negro, in his black soutane, was 
the Holy Father thanked, and he was visibly moved by this mark of affection.”-—As 
matter of interest as well as of information, we record with pleasure what one of the 
Roman journals says in reference to the universities of the Roman States : . 

‘* Among the universities of the Pontifical States, the most frequented are those of 
Rome and Bologna. During the last scholastic year, the first-named reckoned eight 
hundred and seventy-six students, and the latter four hundred and eighty-seven. The 
other universities have been attended by four hundred and thirty young men. This 
gives a total of one thousand seven hundred and ninety-tree students in the universities 
of a state the population of which is three million one hundred thousand souls.” 

An ecclesiastical college is to be formed at Rome for the subjects of the Italian pro- 
vinces of the Austrian empire.—The Holy Father has appointcd the Abbé Vesque, a 
native of Honfleur, but at present Chaplain of the Catholic Orphanage at Norwood, 
Bishop of the Island of Dominica, and of two small islands in the West Indies.— 
Much satisfaction has been expressed at the manner in which the ambassador from the 
Holy See, M. Chiggi, has been received at the court of Russia, and of the happy im- 
pression that has been produced by his presence. It has awakened everywhere 
throughout the empire the hopes of the Catholics. The Emperor has been pleased to 
bestow on the Roman embassy particular marks of attention. His Excellency M. 
Chiggi has been decorated with the Grand Cross of the White Eagle, while his atten- 
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dants have been honored with similar marks of favor.—The Univers announces that 
His Holiness the Pope has signed an amnesty, comprising about thirty persons, for the 
most part condemned for the affair of November 16, 1849. This act of grace is to be 
published on the occasion of the inauguration of the monument in memory of the 
proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate Conception. The same journal con- 
firms the intelligence that the Sultan has presented to the Emperor of the French the 
sanctuary and church of St. Anne, detained by the Turks since the capture of Jerusa- 
lem by Sultan Saladin. —The Augsburg Gazette states that three ecclesiastics have 
arrived in Rome from Wurtemberg, with a view of negotiating a concordat between 
that country and the Holy See. The Holy Father had accorded them a most kind 
reception, 


Sarpinta.—During the last month nothing of special importance has transpired in 
this kingdom. Persecution against the ecclesiastical bodies still continues, while en- 
couragement and pardon are extended to rebels. On this subject the Northern Times 
has the following language: 


** The words of heavy import have been heard in Piedmont—the one of pardon, the 
other of persecution. ‘The minister has said to the exiled rebels of Genoa, return; but 
to a number of monks and nuns he has said, begone. This inhuman order has been 
intimated to the Fathers of Scuole Pie, to the Benedictines of Asti, to the Augustinians 
of Genoa, to the nuns of the Sacred Heart of Chambery, and to divers other religious 
communities throughout the state. It would be difficult to imagine the sufferings and 
privations which this barbarous decree is sure to entail upon these unoffending religious, 
who now behold themselves without a home, and forced to seek in other lands a shelter 
as they best may. Certain it is, that it will cost the lives of many. And what an 
amount of maudiin philanthropy is there not current in this world of ours at the pre- 
sent time. France and Enlgand project an expedition to the Bay of Naples, which is 
joined in by Piedmont, for the purpose of teaching the king humanity in his treatment 
of conspirators and rebels, who have only received their deserts in chains and dun- 
geons; yet whole communities of helpless men and women can be tossed out upon the 
world, and exposed some of them to certain death; all of them, more or less, to priva- 
tions, and not a whisper of reproach is heard from the humane nations. The embar- 
rassments of a miserable Tuscan bible-reader were sufficient, some years ago, to 
rouse our country to strenuous interposition—but England approves of ejectments, and 
monks and nuns are not fit objects for her to waste humanity upon.” 

France.—Six Trappist Monks lately arrived at Marseilles, accompanied by the Rev. 
Francis of Assisium, titular prior of the convent of Aigubelle, Department of Drome. 
These monks embarked immediately for Algeria, where they will join the company of 
about one hundred of their Order who are engaged in carrying out the agricultural estab- 
lishment of Staseulli, which has acquired a wide-spread reputation. Five brothers of the 
Christian Schools left by the same steamer for Algiers to join those of that order already 
established in that colony. The Rev. Abbe Ratisbonne has also embarked, accompa- 
nying several nuns of the Order of Sion, who are going to Jerusalem to direct the 
Schools of Charity and Instruction which that ecclesiastic has founded near the holy 
places. 

“ We rejoice,’’ says the Univers, ** at now being able to announce that the hopes we 
expressed the other day have been fulfilled. His Majesty, the Sultan, has made a pre- 
sent to France of the sanctuary and the church of St. Anne, at Jerusalem, which are 
built in the very place on which were the house and the cradle of the Queen of Heaven. 
Saladin had converted it into a Mussulman school, and it had long been deserted. The 
Turks, nevertheless, deserve great credit for having ceded it to us; in the eyes of the 
Moslems, in the first place, it is an alienation of a spot almost of as rich religious cha- 
racter, and invested with the reminiscence of their greatest monarchs; secondly, in the 
eyes of the schismatics of the empire, and of the Russians, it is a cruel favor accorded 
to their adversaries, and consequently according to the ideas of the Orientalists, a great 
check to themselves. The donation is presented to the Emperor of the French. This 
will cause a great sensation throughout the East, and above all in the Holy Land. In 
Europe also, and over the entire world, the prayers of Catholics will ascend to God for 
the sovereign who desired. and who knew how to obtain it from the chief of the Mus- 
sulmen, to be restored to the Church the venerable sanctuary where was accomplished 
the Immaculate Conception of Mary.” 
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Eneitanp.—The Queen and her Court have returned from Balmeral, Scotland, to 
London. The chief subjects of discussion in the English journals are the Neapolitan 
question, and the policy of the French and Russian governments. The course adopted 
by Her Majesty’s Government towards Naples does not, it would seem, meet the 
approbation of the people, especially of the manufacturing districts. In Sheffield an 
association has been formed with the design of informing the Government of the opin- 
ions of the manufacturing classes on the subject. This association has addressed a 
letter to Lord Clarendon on ‘the present convulsive movements in Naples,” in which 
it tells the minister very plainly that, for England to engage in a revolutionary struggle 
with Naples would be tantamount to murder—that by no law or right can this country, 
which refused to assist the Hungarians and the Poles, interfere forcibly in the internal 
affairs of Naples. To the threatened occupation of the Bay of Naples by an English 
and French squadron, the Sheffield Committee give the proper name “ piracy,”’ and 
they earnestly entreat the‘noble Foreign Secretary to take no further step in the matter 
previous to the publication of the correspondence of the British Government with 
France, Austria, and Naples, with reference to the present convulsed state of the Nea- 
politan territory. 

It is rumored that England seeks a close alliance with Austria, with a view of coun- 
teracting the friendship that exists between France and Russia. The English journals 
are beginning to speak in harsh and disparaging terms of the French government; 
this has called forth sharp rejoinders on the part of the journals of France. 

Dr. Manning, the distinguished convert, formerly Archdeacon of Chichester, is 
about to build a very handsome church in London, close to Victoria street, Pimlico, 
and nearer to Buckingham Palace, to be served by a new religious order, of which Dr. 
Manning is to be superior. The exclusive duties of the order will be to supply the 
places of those priests in the archdiocese of Westminster, who may be incapacitated 
for duty by sickness or over work. It is at first to consist of about eight members, 
and gradually to be increased from converts to Catholicism. Dr. Manning is brother- 
in-law to the Bishop of Oxford, and to Henry Wilberforce, editor of the Weekly Regis- 
ter and Catholic Standard. He is very much esteemed by those who know him. It is 
necessary to get the sanction of His Holiness the Pope to his new project, and for the 
attainment of that end he is shortly to start for Rome with some of his future colleagues. 


InELAND.—The work of building churches and other sacred edifices still progresses 
in Ireland with a zeal worthy of the true children of the Church. Recently a spacious 
and beautiful church was dedicated in Dublin under the patronage of St. Joseph. The 
ceremony was performed by the Most Rev. Archbishop of Dublin. Another new 
church was dedicated to St. Patrick at Magheracloone, by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
MacNally. At Fairview, near Dublin, a handsome church was dedicated to the ser- 
vice of God, uuder the patronage of the Blessed Virgin, on the 12th of October; and 
subsequently the new church of St. Mary, at Clonmel, was solemnly consecrated. The 
most active zeal is also manifested for the completion of the beautiful Cathedral of 
Ossory. A collection was lately taken up for that purpose throughout the diocese of 
Ossory, which showed a liberality almost unprecedented even in Ireland. Jn the city 
of Kilkenny alone it amounted to £1,800. The Rt. Rev. Dr. Walsh contributed £600 
towards the same laudable purpose. The Irish journals make mention of many con- 
versions recently, and among them is Mr. Cliffe, of Belview, with his son and two 
daughters. 

Hauirax, N. S.—I'rom the Halifax Catholic we learn that the Very Rev. Jas. Dun- 
phy, of Dartmouth, during his recent visit to Europe, was appointed Dean of the Arch- 
diocese of Halifax, by His Holiness Pope Pits 1X, and that within the last few days 
he has made his solemn profession of faith in the hands of the Archbishop at St. Ma- 
ry’s, according to the injunction of the papal rescript. Dean Dunphy is one of the 
oldest missionaries in this part of North America, having commenced his ministerial 
career in Halifax nearly forty years ago; visiting his native country once in that time. 
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itan DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 
pted 
the 1. Ancupiocese or Battimore.—Redemptorist Mission at Washington, D. C.—The 
| an exercises of this Mission commenced on Sunday, 2d of November, in St. Patrick’s > 
pin- church in Washington, and embraced the services usual upon such occasions. The i 
da mission was conducted by the Rev. Fathers Walworth, Hewitt, Deshon, Baker, Butler } 
rich and Bradley. Members of the other congregations were not allowed to participate in i 
egle the mission in this church, yet at the morning and evening exercises the church was F 
try, filled to its utmost extent, and the piety, zeal, and eloquence of these holy fathers 
rnal brought many negligent Catholics to the discharge of their duties, and many converts i 
lish were made to our religion. The fruits of the mission were too evident to pass unno- 
and ticed, and the gratitude of the congregation was substantially exhibited to the fathers. : 
iter [t was a source of universal regret that the church was not large enough to accommo- } 
vith date half of those who desired to attend the mission, and the necessity of a new church - 
Vea- in Washington, of great size and magnificence, was never before so plainly shown, and 
it is now understood that an immediate beginning will be made for the erection of a 
un- mammoth church there upon the site already selected, and presented for that purpose ¢ 
nals by the late Father Matthews. It does seem proper that there should be at the seat of 
ent; government of this great republic, a church edifice to compare favorably with the na- ; 
tional public buildings at Washington, and every Catholic in the country will be glad to é 
» is give something towards the erection of such a building, to which he could look and 
ico, point with pride and pleasure.—A Correspondent. 
“ 2. Diocese or Dusvqve.—A new church was dedicated at Eddyville, Iowa, on the 
; 28th of October, by the Rev. John Kreckel, of Ottumwa, who is pastor of that place. : 
“ Until recently there was no church in Eddyville, and the Catholics in the town and : 
wi vicinity were but few, but through the strenuous exertions of the zealous pastor and : 
wd the liberality of the faithful, a neat frame church is now erected, which is attended by 
a a comparatively numerous congregation. 4 
tis i 
the 3. Diocese or Brooxtyn.—The Rt. Rev. Dr. Laughlin, Bishop of Brooklyn, aided : 
1es, by the clergy of his diocese, is now collecting a fund for the purpose of erecting an 4 
asylum in that city for male orphans, where they will receive a sound and practical 
3SeS education, in connection with thorough moral and religious instruction; and where also 4 
ous they will be taught useful trades, whereby they will be able to support themselves inde- 
The pendently, on leaving the institution. ‘The enterprise is one that cannot be too highly 
commended; it appeals to the sympathies of all who wish well to religion and who feel , 
we an interest in the spiritual as well as the temporal well-being of the friendless orphan. 
nop i 
ser- 4. Diocese or Newarx.—On the Ist of November, the Rt. Rev. Bishop Bayley laid 5 
and the corner-stone of the new German Catholic Church of St. Mary, corner of William 
The and High streets, Newark. The Rev. Father Haslinger is the present pastor. 
| of 5. Diocese or Porttanp.—On Sunday the 12th of October, St. John’s church, at 3 
> of Bangor, Me., being nearly completed, was solemnly dedicated as an altar of the living z 
city God, in the presence of about four thousand, including many respectable and intelligent ; 
600 Protestants, whose reverential demeanor on the occasion spoke well for their hearts and 
understandings. The dedication ceremonies were performed by the Right Rev, Bishop 
= Bacon, of the diocese of Portland, assisted by several other clergymen.—On Tuesday 
Lwo the 14th, Bishop Bacon administered confirmation to about one hundred at the Indian 
Mission, Old Town, Me. Healso preached to them in French and English, and Father 
- Bapst addressed them in the Indian language. 
ch- 6. Arncupiocese or Cincinnat1.—Ordination.—From the Telegraph we iearn that on 
aie the feast of the Most Holy Redeemer, 23d October, at an ordination held in the Semi- 
s nary chapel by the Most Rev. Archbishop Purcell, Mr. Bartholomew Langlois, of the 
r diocese of New Orleans, received the four minor orders; and Rev. Mr. John M. Duffy, 
the of this diocese, subdeaconship. On the following day, feast of the Archangel Raphael, 
rial Mr. Langlois was ordained subdeacon; Rev. Mr. Anthony Durier, also of the diocese 
me. of New Orleans, and Rev. Mr. Duffy were ordaingg deacons; and on the feast of the 
holy Apostles Simon and Jude, the two last mentioned were ordained priests in the Ca- 
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thedral.—A new orphan asylum has just been completed about four miles from Cincin- 
nati. It is ona farm belonging to the St. Aloysius Society, and under the care of the 
Germans. There is a fine chapel connected with it. 


7. Arcupiocese or New Yorx.—A fair upon a magnificent and extensive scale is 
now being held in the Crystal Palace, New York, for the benefit of St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital. Seventeen churches are represented, having together about fifty tables. The 
scene is enlivened each evening by a concert from Dodsworth’s celebrated band. ; 


8. Diocese or Ricumonn.—A fair was recently held at Portsmouth, which realized 
twelve hundred dollars. The money is to be applied to the building of a parochial resi- 
dence.—A monument is to be erected to the memory of the Rev. Father Devlin by the 
citizens of Portsmouth, without distinction of party or creed. It is to be nineteen feet 
high and of Italian marble. rk 

For the want of space we have been obliged to curtail our Record for the present month. 
The most important omitted items will appear in the next number. 





OBITUARY.—It is with feelings of deep regret that we record the death of the 
Rev. Joseru O’Meaty, who departed this life at Springfield, Ohio, on the 20th of Oc- 
tober, in the 47th year of his age. The lamented deceased was born in Limerick, Ire- 
land, and came to this country while yet a youth. He pursued his ecclesiastical studies 
first at Mount St. Mary’s, Emmitsburg, then at Cincinnati, and afterwards at the Prop- 
aganda, Rome. After his ordination he labored zealously for eighteen years in the du- 
ties of the holy ministry. Not only did he discharge the duties of an exemplary priest, 
in watching over the spiritual welfare of those committed to his care, but his pen was 
also employed to edify and instruct them. For years he was editor of the Pittsburg 
Catholic, and the readers of the Metropolitan are indebted to the deceased for many edi- 
fying and instructive articles. He has therefore a special claim upon our gratitude and 
our prayers, and upon those of our readers, which we are sure will be cheerfully and 
fervently given. 

On the 26th of October, the Rev. D. Doran, of Portageville, N. Y., departed this 
life in the 28th year of his age. The deceased was a native of Mount Jennings, 
County Mayo, Ireland. 

Brother Joseru Triep.e, a member of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
died at the house of the order in Pittsburg on the 25th of October. 

Deatu or M. R. McNatty, Esq.—This esteemed and venerable man departed this 
life on the 28th of October, at his residence in this city, in the 72d year of his age. 
The deceased was one of the oldest and most respected of our adopted citizens. In 
early life he took a prominent part in the rebellion of 98; and after that unsuccessful 
effort to free his country from oppression, he departed for France, and held an important 
position in the army under Napoleon I. Asan Irishman, he was devoted to the inte- 
rests of his native country;—as an American citizen, he was warmly attached to the 
land of his adoption;—as a Catholic, he honored his religion by the practice of its pre- 
cepts. May they rest in peace. 


SECULAR AFFAIRS. 


1. The most important event in a national point of view, that has taken place within 
the last month, is the Presidential Election. The three candidates were Messrs. 
Bucuanan, Fremont and Firtmore. The contest was warm and exciting, but finally 
terminated in the election of Messrs. Bucuanan and Breckenrince to the office of 
President and Vice-President of the United States. The vote in the electoral college 
stands (all the States except California being heard from) Buchanan, 170; Freemont, 
114; and Fillmore, 8. The latter gentleman received the support of only a single State, 
that of Maryland. The election was comparatively quiet; there was no unusual excite- 
ment and but few scenes of riot and disorder except in the city of Baltimore. Here 
rioting prevailed to considerable extent, and fire arms were freely used. During the 
reign of disorder several persons:were killed, or have since died of their wounds, and 
over one hundred and forty were wounded, and many of them severely. 


2. Terrible Collision at Sea.—The French steamer Le Lyonnais left the city of 
New York on the first of November, having on board a valuable cargo, and over one 
hundred and thirty persons, including the crew. On the night of the second, when 
about sixty miles northward from the light on Nantucket Shoals, the steamer was run 
into by an American Clipper and more than one hundred of those on board met with 
a watery grave, or perished with cold and hunger. 














